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Just Among Ourselves 


use its own supplies, or those put out by your own Pub- 
lishing House, The Christian Publishing Association. 
You will never build up your own Publishing House by 
patronizing that of another denomination, or some independ- 
ent publishing house that is being operated solely for the 
profit that it may bring to some individual or corporation. 
You can obtain from your own Publishing House anything 
you may need for your church, your Sunday-school, your 
Christian Endeavor society, or yourself along religious lines, 
and a number of things in the commercial line. Write us 
your needs, and ask for a copy of our Catalogue No. 21; it is 
free. 


S seit the new year right by having your Sunday-school 


OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 
are the best that can be purchased for our Christian Sunday- 
schools, even as they are now published. But your Publishing 
House and editors are anxious to make further improvements 
in all our papers just as soon as you make it possible by giving 
them the patronage and circulation they should have. Patro- 
nizing other publishing houses will never make your own 
papers better, but, instead, you deprive your own Publishing 
House of the patronage that but rightfully belongs to it. We 
hope all our schools now using papers other than their own 
will think seriously about this important matter. Start the 
new year right by patronizing your own Publishing House for 
all your supplies. 
Watch this space next week. 
A. F. CHASE, Circulation Manager. 











A POCKET MANUAL FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 
By Dr. Harry Edwards Bartow 
NOT A LESSON COMMENTARY 


better in every way. 


the School, an Order of Service, 


Conference. 


intendent’s Quiet Hour. 
Holidays. 


Price, 60c. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON, OHIO 


For each Sunday it gives an Outline for the Desk Lesson, 
Prayer, a list of appropriate Hymns, and Thoughts for the Super- 
Special suggestions for Festivals and 


It is designed to HELP SUPERINTENDENTS make their schools 


For each month it gives valuable suggestions on How to Conduct 
and Hints for the Workers’ 


a 


The book will save many a Superintendent from being a failure. 
The fifty-two prayers are appreciated by those who need that kind of help. 

There are pages for record and blank pages for Notes. 
Bound in imitation leather, in size to fit vest pocket. 
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God lives not in the past. There is no 
past; it is but the closed tomb of the life 
that once was, and is not. Time and etern- 
ity consist of the fractional second we call 
“now.” The past is but a memory; the fu- 
ture is unborn and non-existent; the only 
time that really is, is now. And God lives 
in the now, if he lives at all. He speaks 
today, not by echoes from the past, but by 
speech in the present. God was never more 
a reality, and never will be more a reality 
If you seek him, you will 
find him, hear him, know him, where you 
stand today.—Selected. 


a 


Prayer is the natural language of be- 
lieving souls, by which they daily address 
their heavenly Father, yet when they are 
pressed with an uncommon pain or danger, 
it is no less natural that his voice should 
be louder than ordinary and should be 
raised into a cry.—Robert Leighton. 


oO 


“The noblest faith of all is the faith that 
does the right and Christlike thing, what- 
ever it may cost, trusting God with all that 
may follow.” 








Deaths 


Mrs. Frank E. Shepard, of South Westerlo, New 
York, passed away on Sunday, December 21, 1924, 
aged fifty-eight years, eight months, and eleven days. 
She was a devoted Christian woman, and will be espe- 
cially missed by the members of the South Westerlo 
Christian Church of which she had been a faithful 
member for thirty-five years, and in the work of 
which she took an active part. She took a great 
interest in the work of the Ladies’ Aid society of 
which she had served as president and secretary, and 
was always present at prayer meeting and church 
services. She gave up to her disease a little over a 
year ago, and has been a great sufferer from cancer 
of the bladder. She leaves her husband, son, two 
brothers, and a sister. Funeral services were held at 
the church, the pastor, Rev. Ray J. Bissell, officiating. 





The death angel has again visited our community 
and has called to the Great Beyond Mr. N. D. 
Saunders, aged fifty-three years. He was married 
to Martha B. Thacker some thirty-two years ago. To 
this union were born eight children, four of whom 
preceded him to the grave, leaving a wife, two sons, 
and two daughters, besides a large circle of friends, 
to mourn his loss. Never was there one taken from 
our midst who will be so missed as will he. He was 
a loving husband, father, friend, and neighbor—al- 
ways ready to help every one in time of need. Very 
few times did we see his place vacant im the church, 
and he was always ready to say something for Je 
sus. His race in this world is run, the battle is 
fought, and a great victory won. He is now where 
all is joy and peace and love. He stands over on the 
sunny banks of sweet deliverance beckoning us to 
came. And while it is our loss, we know beyond all 
doubt that it is heaven’s gain. 


Wallingford, Kentucky. 


Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


P. S. Sailer, 1816 New York Avé., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cc. P. Garman, 477 Naka Shibuya, Tokyo, Japan. 
James L. Foster, Elon College, N. C. 

Horace G. Halse, Box 192, Wakarusa, Ind. 

J. N. Dales, Lakemont, N. Y. 

A. B. Kendall, 310 N. Plum St., Springfield, Ohio. 
Cc. O. Spriggs, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

John N. Ross, 1102 W. 15th St., Muneie, Ind. 
Alonzo A. Thomas, Charity, Mo. 

Alva B. Houseman, R. R. 2, Casstown, Ohio. 

H. D. Cole, 722 Cottonwood, Emporia, Kansas. 
I. C. Winn, 907 S. Lafontain, Kokomo, Indiana. 
W. C. Stout, Buckland, Ohio. 

Rosa O. Roemer, Finesville, N. J. 


J. T. THAOKER. 




















Library, Union Theo. Seminary 
T20th St. & Broadway (Fnd)} Oct 25 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 





HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE 


edited by 
H. Augustine Smith 


A remarkable new book for congregational singing, edited by a master 
of congregational song. Professor Smith led 10,000 Christian Endeavor- 
ers for ten successive nights at the Coliseum, Chicago, in 1915. 

HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE emancipates congregations from 
high keys and abnormally high notes. It steadies the onward march of 
the music by eliminating holds, awkward dotted notes and rests, and where 
the melody is obviously unison, printing it so. 

In building hymn books today undue pressure is being brought to 
bear to include social service hymns to the exclusion of devotional hymns. 
HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE is rich in social service but not at the 
expense of the “spiritual life’ hymns, nor at the expense of genuine poetry 
and hymnic fervor for the pronouncement in rhythm of a social program. 

God’s majesty hymns very often overshadow the Holy Spirit and Holy 
Scripture hymns. There is balance here in the HYMNS FOR THE LIV- 
ING AGE as also between Christmas and Easter hymns. 

To the minister and layman whose interests may lie in the worship 
material, responsive readings, prayers, and calls to worship, rather than 
in the quality of music, reference is here made to the fifty-two Responsive 
Readings which mark a new epoch in Bible literature for public worship. 

A good pianist or organist with the HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE 
before him will tell the story more eloquently than words. 

The thirty pages of chants are a triumph in the printer’s art. If the 
churches of America wish to revive chanting they can now do so through 
this book which makes chanting possible, probable, attractive. 

Obviously the HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE is here to serve the 
churches and to bring congregational singing to its heyday. Its arrange- 
ment contributes to this—responsive readings (the neglected part of pub- 
lie worship) in the front of the book at its strategic portal; then follow 
the hymns, then the newly written and arranged chants, and finally the in- 
dexes which not one in a hundred in a congregation ever uses. These in- 
dexes for the minister, layman, leader of worship, are clearly printed, com- 
prehensive, accurate. 

HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE has been adopted by The General 
Convention of the Christian Church; also by the Board of Trustees of The 
Christian Publishing Association for use in all Christian Churches. 

It is an up-to-date Hymnal at a low price when contents are consid- 
ered. 

Price, single coy ~, $1.25, postpaid; in lots of 12 copies or more, $1.00 
the copy, delivery extra. 



































The Christian Publishing Association 
Fifth & Ludlow Sts. DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Christian Pro and Con 


OYALTY to the Christ has never made men atheists, polytheists, or pantheists. 

L The Christian community has never made vice sacred or flattered human na- 

ture as sufficient to its needs, or minimized the suffering arising from sin. It 

has never preached hatred or fatalism or belittled divine forgiveness. It has never 

denied the need or the fact of God’s participation in salvation nor believed that man 

was without responsibility and power of repentance. It has never denied immortal- 
ity nor detached it from morality. 

On the other hand the Christian community has embodied in its doctrines the 
following convictions: Man needs God’s help and salvation if he is to be free from 
sin and impersonal nature including death. God, maker of heaven and earth, is 
fatherly and forgiving; he shares in humanity’s sorrows and struggles, and because 
he loves men is engaged in saving them both individually and socially. Jesus Christ 
is the revelation in human experience of God effecting salvation. His life, death, 
resurrection, and words offer the practicable way of fellowship with and consequent 
aid from God, as well as ideals for human conduct. Good will, though never fully 
realized, is of the nature of God, and is the law of progress, the foundation upon 
which human society can safely be built, the only moral motive which reproduces in 
human life the Spirit of God and the example of Jesus. Individual human lives per- 
sist after death in conditions determined by the possession or the lack of love. The 
Bible is the record of God’s revelation, to be used in the development of the 
religious life. These are inner convictions of a continuous social movement estab- 
lished by Jesus Christ, which have been successively expressed in patterns acceptable 
to and effective in its different groups. They are the reproductive cells of the entire 
Christian community, for they affect action and cannot be held without moral re- 
sponse.—Shailer Mathews, in “The Faith of Modernism.” 
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About Folks and Things 


‘THE editor is back at work again, greatly improved by the rest and medical treatment. 
He feels under great obligation to the Board of Trustees, to the various writers who 
have so kindly furnished editorials, and to the office force here, all of which made his 


absence for the two months possible. 
away. 


The Herald suffered nothing through his being 
Many have spoken highly of the fine editorials that were furnished, and many 


have written kindly appreciation of the service Miss Wheatley has rendered—President 
Coffin in a letter to the editor speaking of it as a “magnificent service” that “has put us 


all under a debt of gratitude.” 


The editor was deeply touched by the great number of 


letters and greetings which he received from every part of the Church, and he was 
always sweetly conscious of the sustaining power of your many prayers. It seems mighty 


good to be back at work again. 


Dr. J. E. Etter, of Greenville, Ohio, was 
appointed secretary of Christian Education 
of the Miami Ohio Christian Conference, 
succeeding Dr. J. E. Kauffman resigned. 

On page nine of this issue will be found 
a sketch of the life and a tribute by Dr. 
Martyn Summerbell to the Rev. John Bow- 
dish Gove, whose death occurred January 7 
—a tribute richly deserved. 

Rev. L. E. Dearborn, of Springboro, 
Pennsylvania, is still confined to his bed, 
but very cheerful and hopeful for his ulti- 
mate recovery. For over a year he has been 
in this serious condition and his friends have 
been very anxious for him. 

Rev. Ray J. Bissell, pastor at South 
Westerlo, New York, was assisted by Rev. 
L. E. Lewis in a two weeks’ meeting which 
just closed. There were fifty-four decisions 
and thirteen baptisms, and the interest in 
every department of the work greatly in- 
creased. 

Dr. Daniel Albright Long, Franklinton, 
North Carolina, recently preached at the 
First Methodist Church at Winter Haven. 
Florida. One of the local papers gave quite 
a tribute to him and the honorable service 
which he has rendered during his more than 
eighty years of life. 

Dayton First, Rev. William H. Martin 
pastor, is getting ready for its Kingdom 
Enlistment Week the first week of Febru- 
ary, in which Rev. Hiley Baker, of Eaton, 
will be the assistant. Forty persons freely 
volunteered to make the survey of the field 
now under way, and twenty teams are busy 
at this preliminary work. 

There were twenty-one ministers at the 
meeting of the Fellowship Club of the 
Miami Ohio Conference, held last week in 
Dayton. The men are getting down to the 
finest type of work this year which the 
Club has ever done, and a number of them 
have spoken to us in high terms of the 
good which they are receiving from beth the 
social fellowship and the interchange of 
ideas. 

Dr. D. A. Long, who is spending the win- 
ter as usual in Florida, writes us that his 
heart has been deeply touched in sympathy 
with Mr. and Mrs. George T. Whitaker, in 
the recent loss of one of their lovely little 
girls, at Rex Hospital. Mr. Whitaker is 
secretary of the Sunday-school and teacher 
of the Bible class in our church at Frank- 


Fer all of which he is deeply thankful. 


ALVA MARTIN KERR, Editor. 


linton, North Carolina—Dr. Long’s home 
church. 

On January 4 the Union Church, South- 
ern Illinois Conference, of which Rev. T. A. 
Jones is pastor, held its services at the home 
of Mrs. M. J. Brooks in celebration of her 
seventy-third birthday. This was a beauti- 
ful act of the church in honor of a highly 
esteemed worker. Mrs. Brooks has been a 
long-time Christian and a reader of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty for fifty-eight 
years. 

The midyear missionary meeting of the 
Western Indiana Christian Conference has 
made a record for itself in interest and in- 
spiration. That for this year will be held 
at Crawfordsville, Indiana, in the First 
Methodist Church, morning and afternoon 
of January 28. Mrs. Carrie Beaver is 
president, Mrs. Marguerite Kibbey secre- 
tary; and an interesting program including 
a pageant in the afternoon will be rendered. 

We have just learned that Miss Mary A. 
McReynolds, one of the most worthy mem- 
bers of the Prairieville Church, Western 
Indiana Conference, passed to her reward at 
Kokomo, Indiana, on January 1. Miss Mc- 
Reynolds was a sister of the late Dr. P. W. 
McReynolds, of Defiance College fame, and 
right weorthily maintained the exceptionally 
high standards of this distinguished family. 
The funeral was held in her cld home 
church, the sermon being by Dr. J. L. Puck- 
ett, of Kokomo. 

One of the really great meetings in Ohio 
each year has come to be the State Pastors’ 
Convention, held under the auspices of the 
Ohio Council of Churches, of which Rev. 
B. F. Lamb is the ever busy and aggressive 
executive secretary. This year the Conven- 
tion will be held January 26-28 at Columbus, 
and the unprecedentedly large registration 
and fine program give promise that it will 
be the greatest ever. Many of our pastors 
are planning to attend; and none who can 
go should miss it. 

The Kingdom Enlistment Week of the 
Shiloh, Dayton, Church was a great success 
from several angles. Pastor Willoe J. Hall 
was very ably assisted by Dr. Clarence 
Defur. There were more actively engaged 
in visitation and evangelism than ever be- 
fore in the history of the church, sixty-six 
new members were added at the services on 
Sunday, January 11, and others are still to 
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come. The church is proceeding immediate- 
ly to try to consolidate its gains, attempting 
to organize for mutual acquaintance and 
helpfulness and aggressive work. 

The Christian Church has again been 
honored by having its Secretary of Evan- . 
gelism, Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein, invited to 
be a member of the Dr. Charles L. Goodell 
evangelistic party which has been doing 
such notable work during the past two or 
three years and on which he has served dur- 
ing several important tours. He left with 
them on January 11 for a trip to the Pacific 
Coast, to be gone about four weeks, visiting 
prominent cities of the West. During his 
absence, his father, Dr. D. M. Helfenstein, 
will fill his Dover pulpit in the morning, 
and Miss Martha L. Denison in the evening. 
Miss Denison is the director of religious 
education of this church. 

Since our first word of the death of Mrs. 
G. A. Conibear, of Lakemont, New York, 
we have learned that while she has been 
under medical treatment for some time, her 
death came most unexpectedly on the eve- 
ning of December 22. After carrying on the 
regular duties of the day, she retired for the 
night, seemingly as usual; but within an 
hour became suddenly very ill and had 
passed away before the doctor could arrive. 
Mrs. Conibear was a woman of exceptional- 
ly beautiful character and winsome person- 
ality; and the editor has rarely known any 
wife who so beautifully fitted into and com- 
pleted the life of her husband as did she. 
To an unusual degree they were one in 
thought and purpose and work; and togeth- 
er they endeared themselves very deeply to 
the churches which they served. The loving 
sympathy of the brotherhood will go out to 
our brother and their son in this grievous 
shadow which has come into their lives. 


We wish that every reader of The Herald 
would turn to Foreign Mission Secretary 
Minton’s Department and read of the really 
wonderful things which Miss Williams, our 
missionary at Salinas, Porto Rico, and her 
helpers have been doing. She has just sent 
Secretary Minton three checks, one of them 
transferring money which originally came 
from America, but one was for thirty dol- 
lars given by the missionary society of that 
little church in Porto Rico for the building 
at LaPlaya; and the other was for three 
hundred dollars which was derived from 
their industrial work and sent here to be 
used wherever needed in the foreign mission 
work, either in Porto Rico or Japan. To 
us it is wonderful that such a little mission 
church as Salinas should be making such 
a munificent gift for others away from 
home. . And in addition to this the in- 
dustrial work had already netted two hun- 
dred dollars which went toward the pur- 
chase of a couple of lots. Such spirit and 
such giving ought to shame our laggard 
hearts and spurn every one of us to give 
to our utmost to meet the present rear 
emergencies in the foreign mission work 
of which Brother Minton spoke editorially 
in our last issue. 
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The Whole Gospel 


VERY now and then some one comes to the front 
Ek, to assure us that the gospel of Jesus Christ has 
failed, pointing to the wars and injustices and 
inhumanities of Christian countries to clinch the asser- 
tion. But it would be far nearer to the facts in the case 
and much fairer to the gospel to say that the gospel has 
never yet been preached in its fullness and power—not to 
any great extent has it been. As one surveys the 
preaching of the Church throughout the ages of the past, 
and as one analyzes the preaching and impact of the 
Church at the present time, he cannot help but be im- 
pressed with how small is the segment of the gospel which 
has engaged the fervor and ambition of Christ’s follow- 
ers. In the mind and heart of Jesus, his gospel must have 
encompassed infinitude. To him, its circumferences ran 
out to the ends of the universe and embraced every race 
and nationality. Its principles were foundational to all 
human conduct and applicable to the whole range of 
human activity. His love and compassion were universal. 
There was nothing anywhere that impinged on human 
hearts and lives that did not come under the sweep of 
his concern and that was not subject to the miracle of 
his cure. And this infinitude, this all-embracing horizon, 
this all-inclusive program, was and is one of the mightiest 
and most incontrovertible proofs of the divinity of the 
gospel. The fact that it has leaves of healing and transfor- 
mation for the individual and for the nations, and that it 
is competent to change everything it touches, is sign 
sufficient that he and his gospel were from God. 


UT when it comes to the testimony of the Church, how 
poor and emaciated has been her concept of the swing 
and the sweep of that gospel! How she has hobbled and 
restricted it! How she has hamstrung and restrained its 
ambitions and purposes! How few things in the affairs 
of men she has allowed to come under its conquest and 
dominance! How limited even has been the power and 
the scope of its conversion in the lives of individual Chris- 
tians! Ah, how little and impoverished is the gospel 
which most of us have preached and lived! Christ came 
to save the world. We, his followers, are doling out a 
pittance of our surplus income for missionary purposes, 
and even the scope of our missionary endeavor has scarce 
been widened from the barely evangelistic. Christ died 
for all humanity. We, his followers, still think and talk 
in the terms of preferential races and nations—which 
logically means a preferential gospel also. Christ coveted 
the whole of man and the whole of man’s life. We, his 
followers, give him our “hearts” and then carry on our 
industries and newspapers and politics and nations on 


principles so pagan that no man, when he walks into a 
factory, can tell whether it is owned by a Christian or an 
infidel; nor when he surveys the military establishments 
and the diplomatic records of a nation, can he discern 
whether that nation is Christian or pagan. The gospel 
which the Church has preached through the ages has 
never gone beyond a small margin of man’s life nor pil- 
loried the sins and infidelity of more than a small compass 
of his conduct. 


_ nineteen hundred years we are still talking 
about a “personal gospel” and a “social gospel’? and 
an “evangelistic gospel” and a “missionary gospel” and 
all of the rest of them; and individuals often dedicate 
their lives to the one or the other of these segments in 
the pitiful delusion that it is Christ’s gospel. But not any 
one of them, nor all of them put together, is Christ’s 
gospel. For out beyond where all of them reach and out 
beyond what all of them put together contain, are vast 
resources of Christ’s mind and heart yet unexplored and 
unconceived—and they are the gospel of Jesus Christ 
also. And not until we have faithfully tried to encompass 
them all—the personal, the social, the missionary, the 
industrial, the national and international—and to rein- 
carnate the will and passion of Jesus Christ in them all, 
will we have preached the whole gospel of Jesus Christ. 
When one comprehends that fact, how puny and ironical 
has been the term “the whole gospel” as that term has 
been embroiled so many times in the controversies of the 
Church and as we often hear it now on the lips of men 
and women. “The whole gospel” is all too frequently the 
shibboleth of Christian men and women who have no con- 
cern whatever for more than a fragment of the gospel— 
and that ofttimes its poorest fragment! Ministers shout 
about the “whole gospel’? who themselves, and their 
churches, are non-missionary, and who practice racial 
contempt and advocate international paganism. Some 
Christian laymen argue for the “whole gospel” while 
their treatment of their employees—or of their employer 
or the non-union laborer—is more unchristian than is 
that of the infidel in the factory next door. Christian 
statesmen and politicians put partisan advantage so far 
above the Christian welfare of the nation and of mankind 
that no man could sort out Congress, the Christian from 
the unchristian, by the votes they take on questions 
freighted with human destinies. This situation is so 
traditional and so common that the Christian world sees 
no inconsistency in it and thinks it strange and out of 
place if one calls attention to it—devout saints resenting 
it is an interference of religion with purely “secular” mat- 
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ters! There is the point and the gravity of it all—that after nineteen 
hundred years of the preaching of the gospel, so vast a portion 


of the followers of Jesus Christ should still have no faith in, nor 


tolerance for, that gospel as applied to more than a mere segment 
of human life. Towards the correction of this foundational defect 
lies the most momentous and most immediate task of the whole 
Church. 


Do We Need a New Building? 


Ww: are wondering if many of our people realize just how 


desperately we are in need of a new building here at the : 


Publishing House? It will be encouraging to note the 
growth that has made such a building necessary. It does not seem 
very many years since the present house was erected—and yet it 
has been entirely outgrown. The printing department is now 
crowded in rooms that are too small and wholly unfitted for the 
printing business. At the time when we came into this building, 
we had no printing plant and this building was not erected for that 
especial purpose. We began printing on a small scale; but the 
growth has now been such, and so much equipment has been 
crowded into inadequate space, that the printing department must 
have room to spread. 

But leaving the printing department out of the count altogether, 
we would still have acute need for more commodious quarters. 
When this building was erected, there was only a small Publishing 
House staff, the Convention office, and a small Mission Department 
to be housed. In the few years since then the general work of our 
Church has expanded more than in all of its preceding history. 
The business office has had to be more than doubled to take care 
of its growing work and the office of Circulation Manager has been 
instituted; the Mission Department has more than doubled; the 
Forward Movement and the Department of Evangelism have been 
established; the Woman’s Board has opened an office; the Depart- 
ment of Education has opened a regular department office, with 
an increase of three or four workers, all of whom have much 
writing to do and need privacy. The present building is utterly 
inadequate to take care of such growth, and our brotherhood have 
little idea of the handicap under which our general officials are 
having to work. We dcubt if even many of the members of our 
various boards realize the trying conditions under which their 
officials are required to labor. 

Take just the one matter of privacy. There is not a business 
institution in the land that would think of requiring its executive 
cfficials to work in a public office, where agents and salesmen and 
all sorts cf folks could run in upon them any moment, and where 
they could have no quiet or seclusion in which to think or write, 
or even to hold a private conference with anyone. The private 
office is absolutely indispensable to the highest type of efficiency 
in the lines of work which are expected of our church cfficials— 
and no money will be better spent by any board than in securing 
such privacy for its officials. Yet for years the Home Mission 
Secretary and the editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty have 


The Trend 


There has been such unrestrained attack by certain groups upon 
the state of religious faith in the colleges and universities that many 
of our readers will be surprised to learn that the Bible is being 
taught in a very large way in many of these institutions. In an 
address at the Council of Church Boards of Education in Chicago 
carly this month, Dr. Robert L. Kelly declared: “There is a large 
amount of Biblical work offered in State universities. It has been 
argued that the State universities cannot do that sort of work. 
But they are doing it. The large number of courses given by reg- 
ular instructors is striking.” In denominational colleges the show- 
ing is even much better, there being ten times more instruction in 
the Bible given by them than by the State institutions. Such Bib- 
lical instruction seems to be on the increase in denominational 
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been the only officials in this building who could have a private 
offiee, and of recent months this has been impossible for the Home 
Mission Secretary. So that the editor is the only man in the 
entire building who has a private office—and his private office is the 
only one in. the entire building in which anyone can have a private 
conference. And just now, because of an added helper, to make 
such conferences possible his secretary must stop her work and leave 
the room until the conference or visit is over. In every one of the 
other offices, any conference or interview, no matter how important 
or how strictly confidential its nature, is likely to be broken in 
upon at any time by book agents or any other Tom, Dick, or 
Harry that comes along, and there is no way to guard against 
such intrusion. Within the past week the editor watched for two 
days to catch the Business Manager alone for a consultation in the 
Manager’s office; but the conversation was hardly begun before 
an agent, a business man, an employee, and another official came 
in and stood and listened to all that was said on a matter that 
should have been talked in private. There was nothing else for 
them to do and no place else for them to wait but out in the hall! 
The very same condition exists with the Circulation Manager, the 
Secretary of the Convention, the Forward Movement Superintend- 
ent, the editors of the Sunday-school literature, and all of the 
rest of our general officials. Such a condition is deplorable and 
its continuance ought not to be permitted. 

Business men come on matters of utmost importance, great 
interdenominational leaders come for consultation, our own minis- 
ters come seeking conference on matters of utmost privacy and 
delicacy. And yet there is not a single officer in our building, from 
the Business Manager on through the list, except the editor of The 
Herald, who has a place for such a confidential interview. Such 
a situation is at times almost unbearable to our men. It is almost 
impossible under such an arrangement to do the kind of work the 
Church assigns them to do. There is not a real preacher in the 
land who would undertake to write sermons in such an environ- 
ment. Yet our officials are expected to get out addresses, write 
articles and leaflets, and even several editors have to prepare 
editorials, in such public offices. Not one of them has a place to 
be alone fcr a moment to think or write. Not one of them has a 
place to be alone for a moment of prayer with God—without the 
consciousness that some book agent may at any moment break in 
upon his communion. To ask men to do church work and yet make 
it impossible for them to pray in the midst of their burdensome 
perplexities ought to be unthinkable. No board ought to permit 
its officials to work under such conditions. Where men have no 
place to think and pray, how can they do effective Christian work? 

To any business man who knows anything about business effi- 
ciency, to any intelligent man who knows the necessity for quiet 
and seclusion in the writing of sermons and editorial matter, to any 
Christian man who knows the necessity for prayer in church work 
—the above picture of the actual situation which has maintained 
here for years will make it plain why the trustees of The Christian 
Publishing Association felt it to be an imperative necessity to 
build the new building now nearing completion. 


of Events 


schools. For instance, a college catalog of 1900 showed fourteen 
hours of religious instruction, while in 1923 the typical denomina- 
tional school advertised twenty-eight semester hours of instruction 
and actually taught twenty. The time was when there was little 
or no such specific teaching of the Bible in the average college. 
Moreover the teaching is now far superior and covered by many 
different lines of approach. There is a far greater variety of sub- 
jects in religious education being cffered from which to choose than 
formerly. And these run into lines of practical and applied Chris- 
tianity in an unprecedented way, and are not simply the literary 
or theological analysis of the Bible. The amount of religious in- 
struction differs among the various denominational schools. Among 
the State universities, those in the South offer the largest number 
of courses. Much of the Bible teaching in all colleges is placed 
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among the elective courses. This Dr. Kelly believes to be an ad- 
vantage, as much better work is done in the Bible classes by the 
students who take the work of their own free choice. 

Such are the findings of an extensive inquiry which Dr. Kelly 
and his associates have just made into the classroom instruction 
in religion being given by the colleges. It is the first of its kind. 
It did not include ministerial students studying in seminaries; but 
colleges representing nineteen different denominations were inter- 
ested in the investigation. Conditions are yet far from satisfactory; 
but they are at least encouraging in that there is an increasing 
amount of Bible instruction being given in most of our institutions 
of learning. 


A Prolific Source of Crime 

Again and again The Herald has reiterated its conviction that 
two of the most potent sources of crime at the present day are the 
movie picture and the unrestrained press. No thoughtful observer 
can attend the former without recognizing many of them to be 
little less than schools of crime, visualizing as they do the most 
salacious sex material, the most skilled methods of banditry and 
bank robbery, and the most modern and enticing modes of every 
line of evil. Neither can one thoughtfully examine the daily papers, 
the salacious magazines, and the sex literature which are pouring 
from our printing presses without feeling that it inevitably will 
have a most degrading effect upon the minds and hearts of our 
young people. The Christian Register reports a recent article of 
Mr. Paul Hutchinson, in one of the great Methodist periodicals, in 
which he stressed the peril of such printed literature and the enor- 
mous increasing circulation of these types of magazines, the health 
and physical training magazines, largely a camouflage for inde- 
cency; “livery stable literature,” moved now from the stable to the 
newstands; periodicals for featuring “true” stories, written large- 
ly in the publisher’s office; allegedly respectable magazines filled 
with sex-appeal stories; picture magazines that would go out of 
business were it not for the indecent pictures; the heaps of small 
magazines with double-meaning or openly suggestive titles; even 
some that pander to loathsome forms of perversion; and a few so 
openly vicious that “they create the suspicion of being established 
to last only until the authorities intervene.” Then there are the 
movie magazines, with little of the flaunting of sex that puts the 
other periodicals across, but hardly anything more than “twaddle 
for the moron mind.” 


The situation is growing worse, the suggestiveness stronger, as 
it must needs’ be in any dope diet. Will the public appetite pall of 
it in time? There is a chance, says Mr. Hutchinson, but he asks 
“how long this sort of mind poison is to be peddled, while we await 
the arrival of the day when the overdose will provide its own im- 
munity.” 


The Real “Yellow Peril” 

Said a well-infcrmed writer not very long ago: “The real 
‘yellow peril’ is not Japanese immigration, but yellow journalism 
and yellow politics.” How large is the measure of truth in this 
statement can be judged from the following facts from the United 
States census reports: Only a fraction over two percent of the 
population in California—where all of this fear and trouble have 
originated—are Japanese; and the increase from 1910 to 1920 
was only one-half of one percent. Since 1920, restrictive measures 
have brought about an actual decrease in the percent of population. 
And all of this was done in friendly spirit, and with the good will 
and co-operation of the Japanese nation. And meanwhile our ex- 
portations to Japan increased in five years from $51,474,000 to 
$464,456,000. 

So the trouble has not been from an inundation of Japanese, 
nor from an unwillingness of the Japanese government to recog- 
nize the right of our nation to limit immigration. The strained 
feeling has been brought about by the yellow press and yellow 
politics. Newspapers which have far less of a sense of responsi- 
bility than they have of a desire to cater to the irresponsible 
crowds, have persistently stirred up a mistrust of Japan—and are 
doing so more than ever since Congress took the foolish and un- 
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diplomatic move which it did in the matter of Japanese exclusion. 
All sorts of scarehead articles and forecasts of war with Japan 
are appearing very frequently in these papers. They never leave 
any occasion go by to agitate against Japan, and they can be de- 
pended upon to exaggerate and misinterpret every little incident 
that might lead to trouble between the two nations. One of these, 
The Chicago Tribune, rarely misses a copy that it does not have 
something scmewhere in its columns to stir up feeling against 
Japan. And Arthur Brisbane, editor of the Hearst periodicals, 
recently declared in his syndicated column of wide circulation that 
Japan would be ready for war upon us in three years! 

The result of all this is that there are great numbers of Chris- 
tian people who are worked up into a very sincere suspicion of 
the future intentions of Japan. They never read a religious 
journal and hence know nothing of the great number of Christian 
Japanese and of their struggle against the jingoism and militarism 
of that country. All they know of Japan is what they see in the 
wrong sort of daily papers—all of it unfriendly and scarry. What 
better state of affairs could the makers of war material want? As 
long as they can keep enough people thinking that a war with 
Japan is just around the corner, there will be huge profits for 
them in the making of aircraft and battleships. 


President Coolidge Shows His Hand 

In the face of such a determined and noisy propaganda against 
Japan, it is exceedingly encouraging that within the past month 
President Coolidge has let it be understood that he is highly dis- 
pleased with the spirit of suspicion and nagging towards our 
Oriental neighbor. Both he and Secretary Hughes have taken pains 
to express their dissent to such a spirit and let the American 
people know of their confidence in a continued friendship with the 
Japanese nation. It is a matter of prime importance that our high 
executive officials have determined to stem the tide of misrepre- 
sentation and sensational report which are tending to strain the 
good will of these two nations, and they should have the backing 
cof all Christian America in this effort. It would not take very 
many years for this thing, if it were allowed to go on unrebuked, 
to stir up trouble of the most unpleasant kind between these two 
nations. And still another consideration of utmost importance for 
Christian America is that Japan is by all odds the one most fertile 
scarehead which the militarists can raise to keep this nation keyed 
up to a point where it will be willing to spend vast sums on 
military preparation and training. Remove the idea that war is 
probable and imminent with Japan, and the advocates of a great 
navy, of a large army, and of constant military training would 
hardly have a leg left on which to stand. This is the reason that 
sc much has been said and done in recent months and years to 
aggravate the situation between these two nations. It is by far 
the easiest way to augment the war spirit and get great appropria- 
tions for military purposes. Not until Christian people get this 
fact thoroughly in their minds are they in a position to think 
clearly upon this exceedingly important question on which President 
Coclidge and Secretary Hughes have begun to make their influence 
felt on the side cf peace and good will. 

On another matter of prime importance President Coolidge is 
beginning to exert the influence for which the churches long have 
been praying. Never yet has America had a President who fear- 
lessly and openly threw his heart and life to the side of ‘prohibition. 
At best, both befcre the Eighteenth Amendment and since, our 
Presidents have been neutral on the liquor question. The notorious 
violation of the prohibition law has received scant attention from 
them, and up to date no President has ever come out fervently and 
flat-footedly for enforcement of the prohibition law from Congress 
down to the back alley. But some days ago President Coolidge 
began to manifest a determination along this line which we hope 
will ripen into the fullest and most vigorous espousal of law en- 
forcement. He invited a committee cf the national Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of One Thousand for Law Enforcement—men like Judge 
Gary, Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., Fred B. Smith—to take breakfast with 
him for the discussion of this vital question. Undoubtedly great 
good will come from this gathering. We even dare to hope for a 
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decided turn in law enforcement, now that the President is taking 
a real hand in the matter. 

And on still another question of crucial moment the President 
has just recently let his position be known in a way that will work 
mightily for good. It was on the question of elevating the guns 
upon some of our ships, against which there had been dissent by 
Great Britain and other naticns. They claimed that it would be a 
violation of the agreements of the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference. President Coolidge, at least for the time being, has wiped 
aside the technical arguments of our naval experts, and has ex- 
pressed his opposition to the proposed gun elevation. This he has 
done upon the side of gcod will and to fortify the continued con- 
fidence of the other nations in our determination to help along the 
cause of disarmament and peace. He ought to be universally com- 
mended for this stand. To act with a big and generous spirit in a 
matter of a technical dispute, and to act on the side of disarma- 
ment and against further competition, will mean far more for the 
standing of this country and for the welfare of humanity than the 
elevation of a few big guns could possibly have done. 


Mexico and the “Foreigners” 

If nations are to live friendly toward each other, it is necessary 
for them to learn to get each cther’s viewpoint. Especially is this 
true where one or the other is tempted to exploit the great undevel- 
oped and rich resources of the other. So let us Americans con- 
stantly remind ourselves of how the Mexicans must look upon the 
present situation in that country. Under their great Diaz, foreign 
capital was welcomed to Mexico almost upon its own terms. Little 
or no care was given to safeguarding the future interests of the 
Mexicans themselves. When the Diaz regime ended, the total 
wealth was estimated at $2,434,241,422, but of this, it is claimed, 
Americans owned $1,057,770,000—or almost a half; the English, 
$321,302,800; the French, $143,466,000; and all other foreigners, 
$118,535,380; while the Mexicans themselves owned only $729,- 
187,242. Thus its own citizens owned less than a third of its esti- 
mated weaith! Is it any wonder that in recent years there has been 
a growing dissatisfaction among the Mexicans with this state of 
affairs? As the people there have become more and more edu- 
cated, is it any wonder that there has been an increasing amount of 
resentment against the fact that great tracts of land and rich 
fields cf minerals and oil are owned by the outsiders, while vast 
numbers of the Mexicans are shut out from farm land and can 
barely make a living. Just now when many of our own people 
are having so much to say against foreign immigrants and about 
“America for the Americans,” there ought to be a rapid growth 
of understanding and sympathy on our part towards the Mexicans 
who are galling under that situation. And we here ought neither 
to be surprised nor grieved if the Mexican people more and more 
demand their own lands and natural resources for themselves. 
Their new and stern leader, President Calles, has declared: 

All foreigners who abide by the principle of not exacting rights, 
privileges, or one-sided consideration, and who respect the sover- 
eignty and the laws of our country, have traditionally been, and 
will continue to be, received as brothers. 

But he was elected largely because of the position which he 
long since has held against “foreign” aggression; and Americans 
must school themselves to expect a regime in Mexico which will be 
more aggressive for the welfare of the Mexicans themselves. 


A Comparative Study in Creeds 

An undenominational community church recently organized in 
Tennessee adopted a “declaration of belief and purpose” in lieu of 
a creedal statement. It is highly interesting to study this declara- 
tion in contrast with those ancient creeds of the Church about 
which there has been so much conflict, and over which there still 
is some friction in certain churches. It gauges somewhat the 
transformation which has been taking place in the thought and 
heart of the Church during these recent centuries. Many points 
of ancient theological controversy and emphasis entirely disappear 
in this declaration; while major emphasis is laid upon the applied 
spirit of Christianity and effective work for the Kingdom. Es- 
pecially noteworthy is the affirmed conviction that “the cause of 
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Christ can best be served by the union of all Christians” as set 
over against the fact that creeds have heretofore been obviously 
divisive and unconcerned about the spirit of union. This present day 
declaration says: 

Believing in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, it is our purpose to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with God, seeking first his Kingdom and righteousness. 

Accepting Jesus Christ as our Savior, and Lord of our lives, 
we will try every day to follow him, earnestly studying his teach- 
ings that we may better understand the Way of Life, and seeking 
always the guidance and power cf his Spirit. Believing that the 
cause of Christ can best be served by the union of all Christians 
of this community in one undenominational church, we do solemnly 
agree to associate ourselves together as a Community Church, that 
we may. more effectively work for the coming of the Kingdom of 
God in our own community and in all the earth. 

It will be observed that many points of dogma cherished in the 
ancient creeds are wholly omitted. But doubtless this is because 
this simple declaration of belief and purpose was written by the 
common people of a little community—to express the loyalty of 
their hearts to Jesus Christ and their purpose to serve him as 
wisely and as faithfully as they knew how. How could such people 
write into their declaration articles of dogma about which they 
knew nothing and cared less? The time was when the common 
fclks of almost any community could debate predestination, fore- 
ordination, the Trinity, and many other such questions; but it 
would be hard indeed to find any large number in the local churches 
today who felt interested in such subjects or competent to write 
creedal statements about them. It is enough for them to believe 
simply in the Fatherhood of God, in the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
as Savior, and that their lives should be dedicated to seeking first 
his Kingdom and righteousness. In this simple faith, all the de- 
vout followers of Jesus Christ can unite; and through it they can 
achieve all of the grace and goodness of God for themselves and 
the world which it would be possible to receive from all the august 
and profoundly academic creeds. 

oO 

Next week, from January 28 to February 2, there will be held 
at Washington what promises to be the greatest missionary con- 
vention ever held on this continent and one of the greatest in the 
history of the world. Practically every Protestant body in Amer- 
ica will be represented. More than one hundred fifteen missionary 
boards and societies, fourteen missionary colleges and college or- 
ganizations, and more than thirty women’s foreign missionary 
boards and societies are co-operating. President Coolidge will 
speak on the opening day; outstanding churchmen of this country, 
Canada, and England will take part; and missionaries direct from 
the Church’s firing line will speak. On account of room, admission 
to the convention will have to be by ticket only. Each denomina- 
tion is apportioned delegates, our own having forty-one. 
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We are wondering if it would not be well for those who are so 
rabid and unkind in their denunciation of foreigners and Jews to 
make a memorandum of the fact that Mr. Samuel Gompers was 
both a foreigner and a Jew. His long and honorable and tremen- 
dously influential service as the guiding hand of the labor move- 
ment had entirely obliterated in the minds of the American people 
both the place of his origin and his nationality. We had long since 
come to know him only as an American in every true sense of that 
word. His face was turned sternly against the communistic and 
other extreme elements in the labor movement, and he stood so 
true to the cause which he represented that he spurned every 
temptation to graft and every offer of a high salaried position which 
his great organizing ability brought him, dying in very moderate 
circumstances. Yet Mr. Gompers was both a foreigner and a Jew! 

Oo 

Christian co-operation is irrepressible and step by step is moving 
forward in almost every part of the world. One of the recent 
advances is the union effort of some of the denominations at work 
in Japan in the publication of one Sunday-school magazine, called 
“The Sunday School.” Only one denomination in that country still 
continues to publish its own separate Sunday-school monthly. 














The Relation 


community, the Church, and God is 

that of a definite challenge to lives 
of Christian service. It is very doubtful 
if there has ever been a time when the 
challenge of the world and of the Church 
and of God to the youth of the day was so 
broad and so insistent as it is at the pres- 
ent time. 


T HE relation of young people to the 


I 


The challenge of a crisis time comes to 
our youth. If it be true as some one has 
said that all times are crisis times, then our 
day is in a peculiar way a crisis time. 

A little over one hundred years ago, after 
the Napoleonic wars, it was a crisis time. 
The close of the Civil War in our own 
country was also a crisis time of recon- 
struction and readjustment. But the first 
was mainly a European crisis time, and the 
latter was mainly an American crisis time. 
Today is a time of readjustment and _ re- 
construction for practically the whole 
world. It is a crisis day of destiny for 
humanity. The whole world is in a fluid 
condition, the fires of war have melted 
humanity by their intense heat, and all 
mankind is plastic. It will crystallize by 
and by, and the form the crystallization 
takes will determine the destiny of the 
world. There is no doubt as to how Christ 
would have the world’s destiny decided. 
He would have it a Christian world. His 
ideal is that in all the earth the Father’s 
will should be done even as it 1s in heaven. 
To make the community and the world 
Christian is the challenge of Christ to the 
youth of today. The challenge comes defi- 
nitely and clearly through the things that 
must be done if the community and the 
world are to be Christian. 

Two thousand years ago in a great 
oriental city a man was on trial for his 
life. This was no ordinary trial. For sev- 
eral years rumors had been abroad of One 
who spent his whole time going about and 
doing good, and it was declared that this 
man was possessed of wonderful power. 
It was said that he had performed miracles 
of healing and that he had in a miraculous 
way provided food for the hungry, and that 
once he had actually saved some of his 
more immediate followers from shipwreck 
by stilling a violently raging storm. This 
strange man sought nothing for himself; 
his life was devoted to the service of others. 
This man had a remarkable fund of knowl- 
edge, and he was a speaker and a teacher 
of great wisdom and power. He made clarm 
to being the long-looked-for Messiah of the 
Jews, though he carefully refrained from 
making any attempt to free the Jews from 
the Roman yoke. He declared that his 
ideals were spiritual and not imperial. But 
the Jewish leaders hated him, both for hts 
claims and for the rebuking simplicity of 
his life and teachings, and now they have 
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succeeded in having him arrested and 
brought before the Roman governor for 
trial. The Roman tribunal found no fault 
in him, but not quite daring to reject all 
the demands of the Jews, the Roman official 
brought forth a notorious prisoner—a rebel 
and a robber—and told them he would re- 
lease for them whichever of the two they 
wished to set free. It thus came about that 
the choice was squarely put before the 
people. It was Jesus or Barabbas. It was 
a crisis time, though the Jews did not real- 
ize it. Barabbas was chosen to be released 
and Jesus was delivered up to be crucified. 
It was Christ or chaos and they chose 
chaos. Today the old choice is up again. 
Is it Jesus or Barabbas, Christ or chaos? 
The challenge comes to the youth of today 
to do their full part to make it Christ and 
not chaos, by endeavoring to the limit of 
their ability to make righteousness and 
truth triumphant. 
II 

The true relation of young people to the 

community, the Church, and God is one of 


earnest effort to realize the aims of social 
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Thrift 


I CAUGHT the gold of a sunlit day 
And laid it carefully away 
Against that time when skies are 








gray. 

I caught the sheen of the moon’s fair 
light 

And gathered its beauty, bold and 
bright, 


And put it away for a cloudy night. 


I caught a wee one’s smile so fair 

And stored it away with my treasures 
there 

To ease the hours of toil and care. 


And with this wealth I richly go, 
Though others, passing, may not 


know 

Nor dream that I am dowered so. 
—Bernice Powell Peabody, 
in The Congregationalist. 

J} 

religious education. It is probable that 

here lies our greatest promise for the 

future. 

There has been a great change in all de- 
partments of life towards social thinking. 
The older individualistic view of things has 
largely lost ground and a newer and 
broader mode of thought has appeared. It 
is quite clear that the Great War acceler- 
ated the advance of the social view of life, 
for through that’ world-wide catastrophy 
we were forced to learn the lesson that all 
human interests are bound up together. 
Even today the wail of the orphan children 
of the world tells us, with an _ insistence 
that cannot be set aside, that our whole 
present system of government, and of life, 
is sadly defective. The message of the 




















Christian faith has changed in its emphasis. 
The Christian Church, while supposedly 
democratic, has, in the past, often been far 
from it in its actual doctrine and life. The 
view of Christianity that seeks the real 
welfare of all people by bringing into every 
line of life’s experience the spirit of Christ 
has not been given the prominence that it 
should have had. The aristocracy of faith 
has sometimes far overbalanced the democ- 
racy it professed. The newer social views 
of life effect the matter of education and 
especially of religious education. In any 
scheme for the socializing of the world the 
children must have the most important 
place, for they will make the world of to- 
morrow. And this educational work is of 
prime importance in any consideration of 
progress in matters of Christian faith and 
practice. 

The ideals of the more modern religious 
thought are founded on the ideals of Jesus 
himself. He says much about the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and in his teachings it is evi- 
dent that he meant by this a state of so- 
ciety in which all should live as the chil- 
dren of God, loving one another, serving 
one another. 

The exaltation of this social ideal is es- 
pecially necessary in this day of compli- 
cated industrial and social relations when 
it is comparatively easy for unscrupulous 
men to use wealth and social power to tne 
great disadvantage of the common good. 
In our machine-made and capitalized civili- 
zation the brotherhood of man cannot be 
realized unless in the hearts of men the 
spirit of Christ is the controlling force. The 
aim of religious education is so to instill 
into the minds and hearts of children and 
youth this spirit of Jesus that the coming 
generation will have advanced greatly to- 
wards the realization of the Christian so- 
cial ideal. 

Here the necessity is clear for the co- 
operative endeavor of young men and young 
women. Without the enthusiasm and 
energy of the young people, in close rela- 
tion to the Church and to the best interests 
of the community, progress towards the 
realization of God’s ideals in Jesus will be 
extremely slow. 

At the center of the idealism of religious 
education is the great word Love. We have 
tried to inculcate the spirit of love, but we 
have largely failed. We have been a long 
ways from taking love as the central 
doctrine. Love is a matter of the heart, 
and we have been endeavoring more than 
all else to emphasize truth through the in- 
tellect. Dogma and ritual have filled the 
vision altogether too much. Love is a social 
matter and is the heart of the divine social 
order. It is here that the newer religious 
education places it, and it thus becomes the 
central theme in the scheme of education. 
It does not consider that the campaign for 
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social righteousness is’ the affair of adults 
alone. It aims to bring the young into that 
social righteousness which is required by 
the law of love and to initiate them into 
the democracy of God. In this newer con- 
ception of things our youth may enter 
easily and naturally and in this vastly im- 
portant line of work for community and 
Church and God they should soon become 
our leaders. 
III 


The relation of young people to the 
Church of God should be definite and con- 
stant. They should have a large share in 
helping to make the church worship at- 
tractive and worthwhile by their regular 
and sympathetic attendance at the services. 
Our young people are sometimes in danger 
of failure to benefit from the worship of 
the church because they do not realize its 
psychological, inspirational, and _ practical 
value. Attendance at public worship toucnes 
the deepest springs of action in the soul 
of man. In the reading of the Scripture 
lessons we are brought face to face with the 
religious aspirations of that people who haa 
a special genius for worship. In the New 
Testament we see God in human form 
walking and talking with men. “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” And 
how can we see the Father in Jesus Christ 
without there being aroused within us the 
spirit of worship? In the responsive read- 
ings we are repeating to each other the 
heart experiences of those men of old who 
lived with God. In the silence of the 
church the voice of the minister leads all to 
the throne of God in prayer. The sermon 
brings to the intellectual stimulus which 
clarifies and enlarges our vision of God, ana 
brings in the understanding to aid us in 
worshiping rightly and to free us from the 
dangers of superstition. The building 
brings to our aid in worship the subtle in- 
fluences of form and association. The 
Scripture gives to us the support of the 
religious instinct of men whose religion was 
their all and whose devotion and self-sacrt- 
fice had won for them intimate communton 
with God such as no other men of any other 
race had ever found. The prayer opens up 
for us the way of approach to God’s heart 
and leads us to pray to our common Fatner 
in heaven. The sermon brings in the light 
and redeems our worship from the blight 
of ignorance. And the music of the church, 
if rightly used, does something of all this 
and, in addition, it floods the soul with puri- 
fying and uplifting emotion. 

A young man or young woman may come 
to church in doubt about a certain course of 
action. Is it right? Shall I enter upon 
that plan tomorrow? The soul is in the 
thick of a great moral struggle and tomor- 
row the testing time comes. Which shall 
win the victory, conscience or pleasure? 
Shall righteousness triumph? Or shall it 
be greed, or gratification of passion? The 
service of worship touches the heart and 
the mind is convinced. The victory of con- 
science is assured at tomorrow’s testing- 
time. 
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CONCLUSION 

The urgent needs of the community and 
of the church and of the cause of God 
everywhere are a challenge to young men 
and young women of the best education and 
the finest character and the highest talent 
to devote their lives to the work of Chris- 
tian social reconstruction. Dr. G. A. 
Gordon, pastor of the Old South Church, 
Boston, has said: 

The joy of beholding the heavenly vision, 
the joy of the pursuit of it, the service of it, 
and the progressive attainment.of it is an 
unearthly and an absolutely incomparable 
gladness, and I invite you to this great ex- 
perience. Do not forget that the moral 
ideal is God’s interpretation of man’s life; 
it is as if a star of the first magnitude 
were to tell us what our world is, from the 
height at which it shines in splendor and 
peace. Paul’s heavenly vision, your heaven- 
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ly vision, is always the meaning of life 
through the light coming down to us from 
the highest. Tennyson caught this with 
perfect clearness when he sang: 


Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 


O young Mariner, 

Down to the haven, 

Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 

And crowd your canvass, 
And, ere it vanishes 

Over the margin 

After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam. 


Let your whole life be a life affirmative 
of the sovereignity of the heavenly vision, 
spent in the pursuit of it and in the service 
of it. There lies the splendor, there lies the 
peace, there lies the hope of the human 
world. 


Fall River, Massachusetts. 


Why I Believe in God 


BY REV. CHARLES B. LUSK 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. 


And God made the beast of the earth after his 
kind, and the cattle after their kind, and everything 
that creepeth upon the earth after his kind: and 
God saw that it was good. 


And God said, Let us make man in our image. .. . 


So God created man in his own image.—Gen. 1:1, 
25-27. 


give God the proper recognition. If we 

believe the Word, God has created all 
things. A demonstrative proof of the ex- 
istence of God cannot be given. There is 
probable proof, of course, but of a clear, 
clean-cut proof of the existence of God, I 
have no knowledge. 


[: all the reading of the Word I would 
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I DO not know, nor do I fear 

Just what for me the future holds, 
Content am I to know but this, 

Thy never failing love enfolds. 


I do not know what joy or grief 
The wings of time may bear to me: 
It is enough that thou hast said 
That “As thy day thy strength 
shall be. 


And if the faithlessness of men 
Should all conspire to work me ill, 
My soul is comforted in this, 
My changeless God is faithful still. 


Why should I mourn or be cast down? 
The near and distant days are 


thine; 
For thou wilt fill them with thyself 
And also me, for I am thine. 
—H,. B. Chown. 


\ 4 




















Belief in God, then, is a matter of faith. 
The strongest argument in favor of the ex- 
istence of God is the instinctive belief that 
he does exist. Most people would not allow 
the thought to enter their minds that there 
is no God. 

But one may ask, “If God created the 
earth and all things therein and created 
them good, why does he allow evil? Why 
does he not keep it good?” 

That is not for me to answer. But we 


are continually receiving great material 
blessings from him regardless of our un- 
worthiness, and he allows us to use them 
according to our own pleasure. We often 
misuse and even waste them. His allowing 
us to use and abuse that which he has given 
us does not say that it meets his approval. 

I have no time for argument, but hope to 
make my thoughts plain, practical, and 
common sense. I want to be reasonable and 
consistent. 

I. My Conscience Tells Me There Is a God. 

God has given me a faculty which tells 
me right from wrong. It speaks to me as 
an “inner voice” and I must not disregard 
it. If I do, there is unrest and discontent. 
In a matter where moral issue 1s involved 
and manhood is being robbed of its very 
best, something within me, that “mysterious 
inner voice,” is asking God to place his 
hand on the evil and even stamp it out. 
This is proof of his existence. We then 
must have a standard of right and wrong; 
we call it our moral standard. Do we have 
a moral law without a moral lawgiver? 
Take the law of happiness—that which 
really connects joy and goodness, and 
misery and sin. Why am I so discontent if 
I disregard it? My conscience cries aloud, 
There is a God. 

II. It Is a Converging Argument. 

There are so many roads that lead to the 
same city. Just follow the arrow and you 
need not inquire. Be consistent and you 
will reach your destiny safely. May we be 
as consistent in our thinking and con- 
clusions on the matter? 

I read of a great astronomer who had a 
friend that strenuously denied the exist- 
ence and power of God. The astronomer 
had with much care constructed a concave 
in miniature, upon which he represented all 
the planets and stars in their places, to- 
gether with their evolutions and courses. 
It was a wonderful little instrument and 
required much time and care to construct it. 

One day his friend came to see him, ana, 
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noticing this great piece of work, asked, 
“Who made that?” 

“Who made it?” said the astronomer, 
“Why, nobody; it came by chance.” 

“Nonsense,” said his friend, “really, who 
made it?” 

“Nobody, I tell you; it came by chance.” 

His friend became irritated with the un- 
reasonable answers and said, “Some one 
must have made it. Why don’t you tell me 
who it was?” 

The opportunity now was his and he said: 
“This poor miniature which I have made 
to represent what God has created in the 
universe you say cannot have arisen from 
an irresponsible cause; and yet you tell me 
that the wonderful and mighty works 
around us and above us are merely an 
accidental combination of atoms.” 

“How do you explain your inconsistency?” 

This little incident shows us how incon- 
sistent we are sometimes in our thinking. 
Let us think soberly. Is it possible to have 
a creation without a Creator? 


III. Every Design Has a Designer. 

This is true in all things. Architecture, 
articles that are being manufactured, land- 
seape scenery, and the multitude of things 
not necessary to mention. 

At one time I wanted to purchase a 
watch. The merchant placed a number of 
them on the showcase, the name on the 
face of each of them told me where it 
was made. I selected one, I had never seen 
the town in which it was made, let alone the 
man who was responsible for its wonderful 
perfection of movement. Now notice the 
perfect fitting of all its parts and how ex- 
actly it does the thing for which 1t was de- 
signed. This is an old-time example of Mr. 
Paley’s, but is it not as true today that the 
watch must have a maker? 

Any marvelous work will illustrate. 

Examine the human eye. Is there a more 
marvelous work? Could anything function 
more perfectly? The retina receives the 
impressions from without, one square inch 
of which receives twenty million impres- 
sions, while sixty million light vibrations 
enter into it every second of time. It Its 
made up of numerous tissues and every one 
must do its part or the image will not be 
perfect. 

Would light shine through an empty win- 
dow and form a picture? 

Notice the external parts. The eyebrow 
serving as a sponge; the eye lid to protect 
the eye from hostile matter; the lashes to 
drive the dirt away. Could anything be 
more perfect for the purpose that it was 
intended? How does it come? Was the 
eye at one time just a membrane that de- 
veloped’ into a human eye? 

There must be back of this invention a 
mind, great and wonderful to conceive anc 
form such a superhuman idea long before 
it came to light. 

Was the watch at one time just a piece of 
material that grew into a watch? Back of 
the watch was a mind that thought the 
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thing through, collected the materials, 
shaped them after his own ideas, and gave 
us the little timepiece which we think Is 
indispensable. 

Everywhere you go you can see God’s 
presence in design and purpose. He is a 
Being who thinks, and wills, and plans, 
otherwise I should not obey him. Were he 
not good, and kind, and patient, I could not 
love him. Where is the end of reasons for 
believing in the existence of God? 
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Last of all, and I speak from the heart, 
I am so extremely human; I make so many 
unreasonable mistakes—and he forgives me. 

And when in distress and no earthly be- 
ing can help—he relieves me. 

In the hour of sorrow, when the heart is 
broken—he comforts me. 

Truly, friends, I believe in God because 
I need him and cannot get along without 
him. 

Christiansburg, Ohio. 


Some Ministers | Have Known 
THE REV. JOHN BOWDISH GOVE 
By Dr. Martyn Summerbell 


who have been distinguished by grace 

and fidelity, I place the late John B. 
Gove, whose funeral has just been con- 
ducted in his home church at Rural Grove, 
New York. 

He was born on May 25, 1859, at Rural 
Grove, in the home of George J., and Louise 
Gove, and was the eldest of six children, of 
whom three have passed away, two dying 
in infancy. He attended school in his na- 
tive town, and took advanced work in 
Adams Seminary, and since he was an, apt 
and diligent pupil he was able to cover the 
three years’ course as then arranged in two 
years. 

On leaving school he engaged with his 
father in the general store at Rural Grove, 


NAM 
At the Top 


WHENEVER you see some one up at the 
top, 
Don‘t imagine he got there by luck, 
For back of his glory lies many a story 
Of battle and struggle and pluck; 
He may seem to be taking things easy to- 
day 
And dodging the trials with irk, 
But the years of his past, from the first to 
the last, 
Were a constant succession of work. 


\ MONG the brethren in the ministry 


} 
Whenever you see some one crowned by suc- 
cess, 
Don’t fancy he won it by chance; 
Though he’s walking today on an easier 
way, 
And you cannot behold with a glance. 
The scars of his battle, just keep this in 
mi 
Life’s laurels don’t go to the shirk, 
And if you but knew his life history through, 
You’d know that he once had to work. 


Success doesn’t come to the indolent hand, 
With busy men life is concerned; 
Be the man who he may, he will find on the 


way 
That its prizes all have to be earned, 
So whenever you gaze on a leader of men, 
Up on top where the glory is fair, 
You can know with his luck there were 
courage and pluck— 
You can bet that he worked to get there. 
—Selected. 


AMT 


a business which had been founded by his 
grandfather back in 1829. 


Throughout his life our brother was a 
faithful Christian. He gave himself to the 
Master at the age of nine, and was re- 
ceived into the home church and lived al- 
ways as became his Christian profession. 
Because of his ardent desire to be useful 
as a Christian, he decided to enter the min- 
istry. With this object in view, in 1911 he 
disposed of his mercantile business and 
was received into the New York Eastern 
Conference, under a license to preach. His 
ordination occurred the following year when 
the conference held its session at Freehold. 
The service was on Sunday morning, June 
9, 1912, and Dr. M. Summerbell, who was 
chairman of the committee on the ministry 
which had examined him, preached the ordi- 
nation sermon. 


The special labor in the ministry to which 
our brother was committed was in the gen- 
eral field, in the supervision of the churches, 
as his conference elected him as its field 
secretary. In this capacity he visited the 
churches, especially those that were with- 
out pastors, helping them to secure compe- 
tent leadership, and encouraging them to a 
more earnest spiritual life. In his preach- 
ing he was broad-minded, logical, and yet 
practical, and so full of the spirit of the 
Master that the churches prospered under 
his ministrations. 


Beside his special duty as field secretary, 
for a short time to fill vacancies he was 
secretary of his own conference and also of 
the Metropolitan Convention, an organiza- 
tion comprising the nine conferences which 
lie between New England and the Middle 
West. He was also president of the East- 
ern Conference for a year, and would have 
been reelected but for his plea of failing 
health. Another important duty was his 
long service as officer in the New York 
State Christian Association, and his ac- 
tivity as trustee in the Aged Christian Min- 
isters’ Home at Lakemont. At the time of 
his decease he was serving in the manage- 
ment of the New York State Federation of 
Churches, in the reorganization of which 
had been quite prominent, and in which he 


(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


I am working a work in your days, which 
ye will not believe though it be told you.— 


Hab. 1:5. 
ros 


Forces for good are always at work. At 
no time, however much misfortune and evil 
may be manifest, is the world without con- 
structive tendencies. There are times when 
cruel conditions obtain that ideas of reform 
arise and quickly spread into action. Wrong 
is never irrepressibly active. Right and good 
are never entirely dormant. 

Such was the observation of the prophet. 
And the method whereby the observation is 
made now adds emphasis to the point. The 
brief prophecy of Habakkuk is written for 
the most part in terms of a dialogue. It 
was an evil time. The prophet appealed 
to God asking the reason for continued vio- 
lence and begging to know when injustice 
and strife would cease to be so widespread. 

Jehovah makes answer. In that reply 


almost the first statement made is that 
which heads our page this week. 
The utterance is a pertinent one. It in- 


volves a principle that should always com- 
mand our attention and faith. God is never 
absent from the world of human events and 
affairs. Though the mass of mortal activity 
may be contrary to the ways and will of 
the Eternal, God is nevertheless quietly and 
effectively present in the very life of things. 


o 


Virtue may be assailed, bu’ «ver hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not en- 
thralled; 

Yea, even that which mischief meant most 
harm 

Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 

But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

oe mix no more with goodness, when at 
ast, 

Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 

It shall be in eternal restless change 

Self-fed and self-consumed. 

—AMilton’s Comus. 


There is joy in living in a universe 
wherein such a surety exists. There is 
richness in faith that confesses such a view 
of the world. 

Nor is this without evidence or founda- 
tion. History bears witness, and life’s 
deeper experience bears witness, that un- 
seen forces are at work for our happiness 
and higher welfare. 

We think of the significance of our own 
national origins. Oppression and injustice 
were heavy upon a far removed group of 


colonies. Appeals for relief were sent to 
the motherland; the answer was added 
imposition. Ideas of revolt started. They 


rapidly grew into motives of independence. 
Bitter struggle ensued that called for large 
loyalties. Finally freedom came. 

Our recent war, which has long been 
overworked for illustration, also gives its 
testimony. Trickery, stealth, false propa- 
ganda, breaking of moral standards, human 
slaughter, and irrepressible hate,—all were 
evident in those years of struggle. For a 


time it seemed that the war god would 
actually get into control. 

But in the common heart there lurkea 
large degrees of ambition and regard for 
the right. At times these instincts may not 
have been entirely guided by wisdom, never- 
theless such longings were at work. Peace 
was wished for. Truth was believed in. 
Falsehood and extortion, when it came to be 
discovered, were despised and reviled. And 
some of the peculiar yet happy elements of 
the outcome are much like these: Men want 
war made impossible, at least difficult; war 
more clearly appears as an expensive and 
deadly enterprise; hate proved to be de- 
humanizing. On the other hand, new ap- 
preciations were inspired toward love and 
home and right. 

oO 


Right does not fail. 


{f > 


It wins; not always 








In that small plot which mortals call 
their world, 
A root from the dry ground wakened 
to the spring, 
To find each other tree had joyfully 
uncurled 
Its hesitating 
blossoming. 


buds towards future 


this one stem arose alone and 
stark, 

It had no happy twig, 

pectant shoot, 


Barren and null within its yearning 


Yet 


no soft ex- 


bark, 
Standing aloof a dumb and friend- 
less root. 
Howbeit like a god it ealled up 


branches by its power, 
Which fed upon its sap and pros- 
pered wond’rously, 
So that in harvesting no tree had such 














a dower, 
And to its fruit it whispered “I in 
Thee.” 
—British Weekly. 
& J), 








speedily and directly, but ultimately never- 
theless. Once religion grew rigidly formal; 
out of the wilderness came John the Baptist 
and opened the way for Jesus of Nazareth. 
Christ was plotted against and killed, but 
his spirit could not be shut out of the world. 
Christians were burned at the stake in 
Rome. But Rome soon after was converted 
to Christianity. And when the Christian 
movement again became set into creeds and 
systems and ceremonies there arose a 
Luther and a Wycliffe and a Hus. 

Thus to our day have come some of these 
influences from afar. With them are doubt- 
less many yet unobserved beginnings of new 
moral expressions. Learning has developed 
man’s mental capacities and given them 
reach. And man’s mind is delving deeper 
into ethical problems every. day. New ut- 
tentions are being quickened in the general 
mind toward social welfare and towarc 
problems of personal and social responsibii- 
ity. 

Even religion and matters of faith are 
weighed more carefully. It may be true 
that our present misunderstandings are but 
incidental to our quest. for the things that 
are basic and to our endeavor properly to 
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apply essential spiritual principles to life. 
If so, there is a fine look ahead! It may 
be true that a greater work is being done 
today than we would believe, even if we 
were told. 
o 


God is not dumb that he should speak no 
more; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And findest not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor; 
There towers the mountain of the Voice 
no less 
Which whoso seeks shall find; but he who 
bends, 
Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 
Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves nor leaves of 
stone; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair and hope, of joy or 
moan. 
While swings the sea, 
mountains shroud, 
While thunders’ surges burst 


while mists the 


on cliff or 


cloud, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit. 
—Lowell. 
o 

God has been called an eye that never 
sleeps. He is spoken of as love that never 
faileth. His mercy is said to be from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Underneath are his 


everlasting arms. Does this not reflect a 
certain belief of his unfailing work in the 
world? 

Probably beneath the growing lawless- 
ness of our day there is at work a new ex- 
pression of public responsibility. 

Luxury and the love of money burden us 
painfully today; but there may yet come 
some higher sense of the real worth and 
use of material things, particularly the 
things of our possession. 


At any rate God is in the world. Good- 
ness and right are not diminishing. And 
faith cannot but hope in the enlargement 
of all the things of God. 


Oo 


“Christ of the Andes,” Christ of Every- 
where, 
Great lover of the hills, the open air, 
And patient lover of impatient men, 
Who blindly strive and sin and strive 
again— 
Thou living word, larger than any creed, 
Thou love divine, uttered in human deed— 
Oh, teach the world, warring and wander- 
ing still, 
‘a of peace, the footpath of good 
will! 
—Henry van Dyke. 


o 


Spirit Eternal, thou hast not diminished 
in thy might in all the ages. The fullness 
of thy light does not dim, but shines more 
and more. unto perfect day. Thy love can- 
not fail nor wili thy purpose come to 
nought. In the world of human affairs new 
visions come of thy providence, and men are 
moved to lead on further into goodness and 
right. Make us strong in such faith. Use 
our hearts to aid thy Spirit’s own endeavor. 
In our hearts and in the world may thy 
work be more fully done. Amen. 

ERNEST D, GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S, Powers, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





“Our Thank Offering Was a Success” 
E are still receiving messages like the 
above, and the offerings are coming in 
from societies, bands, and classes. For 
these we are truly thankful, but we would 
not consume all our energy and enthusiasm 
in this offering, we must continually be 
reaching toward— 
The Next Thing 
HAT next thing may be simply a greater 
effort to be put forth along the regular 
lines of work. The Devotional Period is 
on, and we must stress that phase of our 
work in order to meet our financial de- 
mands, as well as carrying out plans for the 
reaching of financial goals. 

The first quarter of our mission year is 
passed, and we are not one-fourth of the 
way up the ladder toward our goal. We 
need a— 

Boost 

UR Treasurers, of course, are the folks 

who are especially interested in all the 
plans to increase the financial interests of 
our Woman’s Board, since finance is their 
special line of work. They need all the en- 
couragement and help that our leaders 
might give them. We had hoped to have a 
list of specials to present to our Treasurers, 
at the beginning of this second quarter of 
our year, but as we understand, from those 
in charge, this list is not yet ready. How- 
ever, after all, perhaps the best special that 
we can work for is the collecting of money 
for— 

Missions 
THis is a much broader and deeper idea 
of the work. We need to educate our- 
selves and those with whom we work to the 
thought of missions in general, and then 
present our gifts to the Cause, allowing 
them to be used where the need is greatest. 

Yes, we know that Specials do appeal and 
they help wonderfully, but, as you know, a 
special means over and above the regular 
gifts. Then if we would make the General 
Mission Cause our Special, 1 am sure that 
our Mission Secretaries would greatly ap- 
preciate our special efforts. 


A Tribute to Treasurers 
From a Treasurer 


Treasurers know the cause is worthy, 
And their duty will not shirk, 
Even though to get the money 
They must ever keep at work. 
But, you missionary women, 
Young people and children too, 
Please pay your money promptly 
Whene’er your dues are due. 
—Clara P. Southward. 


Not More Prayer Meetings 
HE primary need is not the multiplica- 
tion of prayer meetings, .... but that 
individual Christians should learn how to 
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pray.” “New Ventures of Faith,” the book 
we mentioned last week, is designed to help 
people learn that coveted art—how to pray. 
It will be invaluable for your own prayer 
life, as well as a help to those who lead 
devotional meetings. 

We are making it a “Special” during the 
Intercession Period—January and Febru- 
ary. Send for as many copies as you can 
use at five cents a copy. Order from Room 
25, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





Kingdom Enlistment Week Pointers 


1. Establish headquarters with phone and 
stenographer. 

. Establish Chapel of Prayer. 

3. Have membership furnish list of pros- 
pects. 

4. Have membership tabulate and file, al- 
phabetically, list of prospects. 

5. Remember that in many instances the 
laity excels the pastor in soul winning. 

6. Train the workers and form teams on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

7. Distribute names of prospects at close 
of school on Wednesday night. 

8. Do no personal work until 9:00 a. m. 
Thursday, when all teams start. 

9. Expect all who do personal work to at- 
tend the school and line up with a team. 


bo 


10. Do not see prospects belonging to other 
workers. 

11. Arrange for meals at church for work- 
ers, 

12. Give every child a chance to confess 
Christ. 


13. The list of prospects excels the present 
membership as a rule. 

14. If you get one out of ten to do personal 
work, you will not fail. 

15. Ten prospects to a team is the average. 

. Four days to get ready. Four days to 

do the work. 

One week from Sunday to Sunday in- 

clusive is long enough to put on King- 

dom Enlistment Week program. 


ie 





RECENT ACCESSIONS 


Hannas Creek, Eastern Indiana Con- 
ference, Rev. Lloyd Reich, Pastor.. 


Woodington, Miami Ohio Confer- 


ence, Rev. A. B. Thornburg .......... 68 
Portsmouth, Eastern Virginia Con- 
ference, Rev. V. T. Crawford ........ 33 


Lincoln, Northern Kansas and Ne- 
braska Conference, Rev. John A, 
ROE iikccicthcecksiecinesnaseeinnduieess 11 

Sweet Valley, New Jersey Confer- 





ence, Rev. Roland Updyke .............. 4 
Aleove, New York Eastern Confer- 
ence, Rev. Paul L. Piersall ............ 15 
Crown Point, Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence, Rev. Clark A. Denison .......... 3 
First Christian, Ontario Conference, 
Rev. Calvin J. Felton ........................ 2 
Center, Indiana Miami Reserve Con- 
ference, Rev. OC. C. Tarr .... ie 
Christian Temple, Eastern Virginia 
Conference, Rev. L. E. Smith ......... 80 
Shiloh Springs, 7 Ohio Confer- 
ence, Rev. W. J. Hall ..................... 65 














Christian a 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





HREE hundred and thirty-one churches 

have sent in contributions to the work 
of Christian Education during October, No- 
vember, and December, 1924, in response to 
the annual call for funds to carry for- 
ward our Christian Education worx 
throughout the whole church. Two hundred 
and twenty-six of these churches gave a 
larger offering this year than they gave 
last for this work. Many others have not 
responded at all as yet. Some churches have 
sent an amount averaging from five to ten 
cents per member for a year’s contribution 
to Christian Education! Of three churches, 
equally strong, one gave $100, another 
nothing, the third $6.70! 

The goal for the Christian Education 
offering is an offering from every church 
(including the Sunday-school and Christian 
Endeavor offering), amounting to at least 
forty cents per member. This would give 
the $40,000 absolutely needed for our col- 
leges, scholarships for young people pre- 
paring for Christian work, and our gen- 
eral Christian Education program, through 
Sunday-schools, Christian Endeavor, sum- 
mer schools, and all avenues of our work. 
Among the churches which have reached or 
exceeded this goal are the Newton, Mass., 
Church; Plainville, N. Y.; East Hounsfield, 
N. Y.; Huntersland, N. Y.; Danbury, Conn.; 
Gulph Mills, Pa.; Earlston, Pa.; Dewitt- 
ville, N. Y.; Riverdale, Dayton, Ohio; 
Goshen, Ind.; and Wabash, Indiana. Splen- 
did offerings have come from Madrid, Iowa; 
Towanda, Kan.; Mt. Sterling, Ohio; Cov- 
ington, Ohio; Irvington, N. J.; Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Albany, N. Y.; Franklin, N. H.; 
Lubec, Me.; North Rush, Mass., and others. 

The response from many churches has 
been most splendid, and already the offer- 
ing has exceeded that of all last year. How- 
ever, the total is far short of the amount 
needed for Defiance and Palmer Colleges, 
for ministerial students’ scholarships, and 
the general program, if progress, which is 
possible, is to be made, and opportunities 
met. Every church can easily estimate its 
share of the total budget, (forty cents per 
member of the church), and plan through 
its local budget, through special offerings 
or individual gifts to do its part in this 
work. With the hearty co-operation of all, 
our Department of Christian Education will 
be enabled to go forward in the inspiration 
and training of leaders who are to carry 
on our work in the years to come. 


HE new Teacher-training Certificates of 

the Department of Christian Education 
have just been issued. They are beautifully 
engraved and printed on heavy linen stock, 
with twelve spaces for seals of the Stand- 
ard Training Course. The Department has 
also issued a leaflet, giving full instructions 
regarding the organization of classes in the 
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local church, and will be glad to send sample 
certificate, together with this leaflet, to any- 
one interested. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





Don’t Miss This 
YESTERDAY I received a letter from 
Miss Williams, Salinas, Porto Rico. It 
began: 

I trust you are not subject to heart 
trouble; if you are, brace yourself for a 
surprise. In the enclosed envelope are 
three checks for Foreign Missions from 
Porto Rico. The first is for only thirty 
dollars and is made out to Mrs. Powers, as 
it was earned by our Salinas missionary 
society for the building at LaPlaya. 


Now I guess that is enough to start on. 
Think of it! The Salinas missionary so- 
ciety sending thirty dollars to our Woman’s 
Board to help build a chapel at an outpost. 
And some of you did not even know that 
they had a missionary society at Salinas. 
That money represents real home mission 
work, and ought to be a real inspiration to 
some of our societies here. 

But that is only the beginning. The 
second check was for one hundred dollars 
for the same building at LaPlaya, and 
comes through Miss Williams as a gift 
from an organization here in the States 
which is interested in child welfare work. 

And the end is not yet. The most inter- 
esting and heartening thing in Miss Wil- 
liams’ letter was the third check for three 
hundred dollars to be used’ for foreign mis- 
sions where most needed. This sum repre- 
sents a part of the earnings of Miss Wil- 
liams’ industrial work. Two hundred dol- 
lars more had already been used in pur- 
chasing two good lots for mission work in 
Ponce. She writes that she has sufficient 
funds left to continue operating the in- 
dustrial work, and which she fully expects 
will continue to earn more. 

In the face of our serious financial situa- 
tion, this is certainly most encouraging 
news from cur Porto Rico field, and it in- 
dicates what might be done if we really 
entered this kind of missionary work in 
dead earnest. It also goes to show that 
our missionaries are really co-operating 
with the Mission Board in the effort to 
take care of the financial situation. A 
letter from Brother Fry just the day before 
also indicated that the Japan mission was 
doing everything possible to make the finan- 
cial burden lighter. 

But back of all this, let us not overlook 
the real significance of Miss Williams’ 
letter and those checks. They are most 
tangible proof of the value of our mission- 
ary effort. Who would have dreamed of 
such missionary gifts from a mission field 
when Miss Williams’ went to Salinas, with 
its terrible opposition to Protestantism just 
a few years ago? Her practical ministry 
to these people has won their hearts. And 
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with their hearts won, she is now able to 
teach them and guide them into developing 
Christian characters. Though missionary 
subjects themselves, they are also becom- 
ing missionaries. All of us who read these 
lines will be asking ourselves whether we 
have really believed in missions or not; 
and with the fine spirit of these Salinas 
women before us and the tangible proof of 
Miss Williams’ work so evident 1n_ that 
three hundred dollar check, we will sup- 
port our foreign mission work with a new 
zeal and a new faith. 








Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Forward Movement Receipts 


ee me $3,479.85 
b. November .................... $3,175.66 
¢. December ...................... $3,610.67 


E cannot stress too emphatically the 
necessity of the following matters: 
a. The payment of subscriptions now due. 
b. Making at least partial payment on sub- 
scriptions in arrears, and designating 
time when the balance may reasonably 
be expected. 


c. If no payment can be made just now, 
please write and tell us that it is your 
intention to make good your subscription 
as soon as possible. 

d. That if you have completed your sub- 
scription kindly sign a Continuation An- 
nual Pledge so that the work be not re- 
trenched and crippled. It may mean sac- 
rifice, but we must not lessen our work. 
Send in your card today and save us 
writing you again. 


JANUARY 22, 1925 


From One Day’s Mail 


I know the Forward Movement has been a 
wonderful help to the cause, and wish I 
might be able to do more.—lIndiana. 

It will be possible for me to send $100 
about March first and the rest about August 
first. Am sorry conditions have been such I 
could not pay it when it came due.—Illinois. 

You will find enclosed money order to 
apply on my pledge to the Forward Move- 
ment. I hope to complete the obligation 
later.—New York. 

I am enclosing check for our pledge. I 
am very glad that we have been able to do a 
little toward the work.—New Hampshire. | 

It is next to impossible for me to meet this 
obligation for some months yet. I hope the 
Lord will prosper me during this year as I 
very much want to meet this obligation.— 
Ohio. Peay 

Now about the payment of my subscription. 
I hope to reach that about April or May.— 
Indiana. 

Enclosed you will find check for the re- 
mainder of my Forward Movément pledge. I 
am not all caught up yet from my long en- 
forced illness. I am glad to pay this even 
a year late.—New York. 


It has been this kind of loyalty and co- 
operation that has made the Forward Move- 
ment a great success. What a difference in 
spirit these are from some that seem to use 
every possible excuse to get rid of paying 
the obligation the church received from them 
in good faith. 

Taking Responsibility 
R. M. E. Melvin, Nashville, Tennessee, 
President of the United Stewardship 
Council of the Churches of Christ of Ameri- 
ca, declared at the Stewardship Conference 
at Louisville last month: 


The tendency of modern life is to paralyze 
the sense of personal responsibility; 

Today, one-third of the members of the 
Church are carrying all the load and the 
other two-thirds are taking a joy ride; 

This indifference in the Church is due 
largely to the measuring of duty in the terms 
of groups. Business organization and cor- 
porations have led to this tendency; 

The object of the stewardship movement in 
America is to teach personal accountability 
and individual responsibility to the Church; 

History shows that the Church during 
periods of prosperity has always grown weak 
and flabby. According to predictions we are 
in for an unparalleled era of prosperity and 
the stewardship revival stands in line to 
make every man, woman, and child account- 
able to the Church in time, talents, money, 
energy. 


The Vine and the etedins 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 1, 1925 
John 15: 1-27 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—He that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same beareth much fruit.— 
John 15:5. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, January 26—The Vine and the 
Branches. John 15:1-11. 


Tuesday, January 27—Known by Our 
Fruit. Matt. 7:15-20. 
Wednesday, January 28—Abiding by 
Love. 1 John 2:1-11. 
Thursday, January 29—Abiding and 
Asking. 1 John 3:13-24. 


Friday, January 30—The Great Helper. 
Rom. 8:24-28. 


Saturday, January 31—Fruits of the 
Spirit. Gal. 5:22-26. 
Sunday, February 1—Purity Through 


the Word Psalm 119:9-16. 











A SUGGESTION TO THE SECRETARY 


“As you will notice by the report, our 
attendance is just three more than last Sun- 
day, but there are one or two encouraging 
features. Of the teachers and officers pres- 
ent today, every one was here at opening 
time for the school. Indeed of our whole 
school only fourteen were tardy.” 


The Vine 


F you are living in a country where grapes 
are grown, where every one is familiar 
with the stout vines with their roots draw- 
ing richly from the soil, this picture will 
be very graphic. If, however, grape-grow- 
ing is not familiar, use the term trunk or 
stock to illustrate what Jesus meant by vine. 
Jesus says that he is the vine, and that is 
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the part through which all life coming from 
the soil enters into the branches. Surely 
this is what Jesus means, that he is the only 
source of life and power and service, that 
from him we get the very sap of life. 
The Branches 

The branches are grafted on the vine, or 
grow out therefrom. They are in substance 
of the same material as the vine, and upon 
them all fruit is borne. No grapes nor 
apples are ever plucked from the vine. 
That responsibility and that glory are left to 
the branch. It “abides” in the vine, and 
abiding therein can ask anything it will of 
the vine’s life and it will be granted. The 
vine, from its very nature (name), can deny 
it nothing of its needs. The branches, too, 
support and help to make fruitful one an- 
other, or, as Jesus teaches it, love one an- 
other. As the branch lovingly abides, it 
just must do the vine’s bidding. 
The Fruit 

The fruit will depend in nature and 
quality and quantity upon the branch. The 
vine is always ready. The branch may be 
British or German, United States or Italian, 
Porto Rican or Japanese, for it has been 
demonstrated that any branch can be 
grafted on this vine. So, too, the quality 
and quantity will depend upon the abiding 
of the branch and the quality of its life. 
Some of these fruits will be loving service 
in the home, helping to lead others to Je- 
sus, teaching in Sunday-school or serving 
in Christian Endeavor, helping to maintain 
the Lord’s work by the use of our money 
in the local church, in missions, in Chris- 
tian education, and the other denomination- 
al and Kingdom enterprises; in social serv- 
ice, in carrying a flower to the church or a 
cup of cold water to a disciple, in leading 
a group of boys or girls in character-build- 
ing play. Indeed, it is to continue to do the 
things that Jesus began to do when he was 
here, and that he wants done now where 
you live, or in the field to which he is direct- 
ing you. But it must be much if the hus- 
bandman is to be glorified. 
The Husbandman 

God is the one who is interested in this 
world of his. His we are and him we serve. 
He is the gardener, or fruit-grower. He is 
in his orchard or vineyard today. He loves 
the tree, both trunk and branch, and he 
wants producers. Thus all his eternal 
knowledge and experience are yours that 
fruit may be borne. But he surely does 
want results. It can be nothing to this 
_ great husbandman simply that you have 
joined the vine, or have been received as 
one of the branches in this organization. 
You may be even beautiful in luxurious 
leaves. You might be a great contender for 
some great doctrine, or some form of church 
government, or some defender of a funda- 
mental groove of thought; but God wants 
fruit, and thus there will ever be for God’s 
consideration the “depend-ons” and the 
“cast-offs.” 
The Depend-ons 

It. is great to be a branch upon which 


God can always depend for fruit of fine 
quality and in abundance. But this does 
not mean that life will always be a dream 
of pleasure. And the fruit will not always 
be in evidence. It takes winter as well as 
summer and spring as well as autumn to 
make God’s year, and some periods not quite 
so fruitful as others may be but prepartng 
you for more fruit. Then there just must 
be the pruning processes, for the branch 
that is fruit-bearing must be pruned 
(cleansed) that once again it may bear 
more fruit. But this is true of the whole 
tree (the Church) as it is of the individual 
branches. 
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The Cast-ofts 

God’s love will have his cast-ons as well 
as his depend-ons. It is in eternal love, if 
in great pity, that branches are cut off. The 
world needs fruit, is crying, praying for it. 
A branch that will not bear fruit is not only 
in the way, but is exhausting the vine. The 
cause of Christ is injured by a good-for- 
nothing, whether ugly or beautiful. Thus 
for the sake of tree and fruit, fruitless 
branches must be cut off, and because the 
good-for-nothing will be burned. That is 
what hell means. Gehenna was really the 
dump-heap of Jerusalem, and must ever be 
the dump-heap for the good-for-nothings. 


Christian Endeavor as an Expression of Friendliness 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 1, 1925 
Christian Endeavor Day—Decision Service—Phil. 2:1-11 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Have a brief exercise which you might call the 
“Endeavor Spirits.” Have three of the members pre- 
pare short addresses: one to be known as_ the 
“Spirit of Past Christian Endeavor ;’ a second to be 
known as the “Spirit of Present Christian Endeav- 
or;” and a third to be known as the “Spirit of 
Future Christian Endeavor.” The first would give 
some of the outstanding facts in the history of Chris- 
tian Endeavor; the second, facts with regard to the 
present of Christian Endeavor; and the third a 
prophecy of Christian Endeavor. 

Another plan might be to have three addresses 
on the following topics: ‘‘“How Christian Endeavor 
Has Increased Friendliness Through Interdenomina- 
tional Co-operation ;’” “How Christian Endeavor Has 
Expressed Friendliness in Its International Relation- 
ships;” “Christian Endeavor as an Expression of 
Friendliness for Christ.” At the close of the latter 
address press for decisicns for Christ. 


Thoughts on the Daily Readings 


Monday—lriendly Study. Acts 8:29-35. 
Through Bible study Christian Endeavor 
has expressed friendliness for Jesus. Real 
devotional study of the Bible will almost in- 
evitably lead to the expression of friendli- 
ness for Jesus, the central figure of the 
Bible. Bible study has led to expressions of 
friendship on the part of thousands of En- 
deavorers in the past. It will also inevitably 
lead to expressions of friendship for other 
Christians. It has led to expressions of 
friendliness for those who are unsaved and 
lost away from God. 
Tuesday—F riendly Service. Isa. 41:6. 

“They helped every one his neighbor: and 
every one said to his brother, Be of good 
courage.” 

The pages of Christian, Endeavor history 
teem with incidents of friendly helpfulness. 
All of its missionary service has been the 
result of the help-your-neighbor spirit of 
Christian Endeavor. Its work among 
prisoners in the jails and penitentiaries; 
among the sailors, through its Floating En- 
deavor; through its ministry to the poor and 
unfortunate in county homes, orphanages, 
homes for the aged and blind; through its 
visitation anl giving of flowers to the sick 
and aged and shut-ins; all of these min- 
istries and many others have been fine ex- 


pressions of the friendliness of Christian 
Endeavor through service. 


Wednesday—F riendly Team Work. 1 Cor. 

335-10. 

Night before last I attended a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of a County Coun- 
cil of Christian Endeavor. At that meeting 
there were members of the Presbyterian, 
Reformed, United Brethren, German Evan- 
gelical, and Christian churches, and yet all 
were working together in the finest fellow- 
ship and spirit of co-operation for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Christ through 
Christian Endeavor. One of the great re- 
sults of Christian Endeavor has been the de- 
velopment of friendly team work among the 
young peoples of the different denomina- 
tions. 

Thursday—Friendly Giving. Phil. 4: 9-20. 

Whenever any spirit calls strongly 
enough upon an individual to get him to 
reach down into his pockets and pass out 
his hard-earned dollars for its support, it 
is a pretty good evidence and expression of 
his friendliness for that cause. The thou- 
sands of dollars given to missions, the or- 
phans of the Near East, famine stricken 
sufferers in China and India, the earthquake 
sufferers of Japan, all are eloquent expres- 
sions of the friendliness of Christian En- 
deavor. 


Friday—Friendly Benevolence. 2 Cor. 8: 

1-6. 

Benevolence and friendliness are prac- 
tically synonomous terms. Benevolence be- 
speaks friendliness. Benevolence is an evi- 
dence of friendliness. Friendliness that does 
not express itself in deeds of benevolence is 
a misnomer. Christian Endeavor spirit is 
the spirit of benevolence. Our English 
word, benevolence, comes from the Latin 
words “bene” meaning well and “volens” 
meaning wish or will. So benevolence means 
well-wishing or well-willing. So the spirit 
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of Christian Endeavor is the spirit of wid: 
ing well, and willing well, and doing weil 
to others. The dominant chord in the great 
song of Christian Endeavor is “Others.” 


Saturday—Friendly Exhortation. Heb. 3: 
12-19. 
“Exhort one another daily.” Christian 


Endeavor has expressed its friendliness in 
winning others to Christ and in kindling the 
aspirations of its members for higher, no- 
bler living, and for deeper devotion to the 
cause of Christ and humanity. A man 
journeying along the seacoast is approach- 
ing a terrible quicksand of which he is ig- 
norant. Another who has been caught in 
that quicksand and rescued from its deadly 
engulfment calls out in warning, and when 
the warning is unheeded beseeches and 
pleads with him to retrace his steps and 
take another path. By his warning and 
exhortation he is manifesting a spirit of 
friendliness through exhortation. No one 
could doubt the spirit of friendliness for the 
endangered man that would prompt such 
warning and exhortation. Such has been 
the expression of friendliness on the part 
of Christian Endeavor through its evangel- 
istic efforts and through its prayer meet- 
ings. 


Sunday—Christian Endeavor as an Expres- 
sion of Friendliness. Phil. 2:1-11. 


“Having the same love. . . let nothing be 
done through strife or vain glory .. 
(each fixing his attention, not simply on his 
own interests, but on those of others also.— 
Weymouth.) Christian Endeavor has mani- 
fested its friendliness in a world cursed by 
malice and hatred and suspicion in seeking 
by deeds of kindliness and by cultivating a 
world view of things, to displace hatred by 
love, malice by good will, suspicion by trust, 
racial and national prejudice by brotherly 
understanding, and war by peace. 


The Friend of Man 
(For Reading or Recitation) 


The poet will sing of the house by the road, 
Where the friend of mankind abides; 

Another will sing of lifting their load, 
While walking along by their sides. 

Each poet, no doubt, sees a service complete 
In his own chosen angle or way; 

But the Master to mankind would humbly entreat 
For the service of both, I dare say. 


Yes, our Master knows both the road and the home, 
For the weary who plead for rest; 

And these who are out on life’s highway to roam, 
He'll take as his humble guest. 

So some one must render an aid to these men, 
Through the day as they carry their load, 

And give them their shelter when long nights begin, 
In this home by the side of the road. 


There are men who need just a word of good cheer, 
And others with wounds to be healed ; 

There are some who have souls that are burdened 

with fear, 

Yet these to the world are concealed. 

Let me speak a kind word to the weak ones each day, 
Let me see that the hungry are fed; 

For the wounded I pray for a house by the way 
With a cot for their weary head. 


There’s a service to give in life’s roadway each day, 
With the crowds that go rushing by, 

And I could not remain in my house by the way 
And watch this in silence, not I, 

But I'd go to their side, and help bear their load, 
And then I ‘would cheerfully say— 

“T’m glad I can walk with the men in the road, 
As I live in my house by the way.” 


—Jessa Webb, in The Kablegram. 
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For Discussion 

How may I as an Endeavorer express more per- 
fectly friendliness to those about me? 

How may our society express more friendliness to- 
ward the New American? 

How may our society express more of friendliness 
to the colored races? 

How may our society express more friendliness in 
our community ? 
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Why dante every one decide to choose Christ as 
their Savior? 

Why shculd every one decide to choose Christ as 
Master ? 

Why should we not postpone the decision to take 
Christ as our best friend? 

Why do we hesitate to tell others about Jesus, the 
best friend of all? 


An Intelligence Test 
A Story 


BY ROSE BROOKS 


to come to the supper table, dropped in- 

to his chair with an appreciative sniff. 
“Hot biscuits and maple syrup—um!” he 
said. “I’m going to test the intelligence of 
my family,” he went on gaily. “Real ques- 
tion in a real intelligence test. Coming, 
mother?” Mrs. Selby smiled at him as she 
came in with a platter of smoking hot hash. 
“Wait a minute with your test,” she said and 
turned again to the kitchen. “Now, then,” 
slipping into her seat at the head of the ta- 
ble. “You'll have some hash and creamed 
potatoes?” she asked Aunt Margaret, who 
was paying them an infrequent visit. 

“Do you know the answer yourself?” de- 
manded Alice, before Robert had time to ask 
his question. 

“Did you guess it yourself—that’s what 
I want to know,” said George, suspiciously. 


“ja } 
The Worth-while Friend 


TT’S good to have one friend who 
cares 
When trouble comes our way, 
And all the summer sky of blue 
Has changed to murky gray; 
One friend who'll stay beside us then 
To whisper words of cheer, 
And soothe and comfort us because 
We know that he is near. ’ 
A thousand friends may ready wait 
To share our happiness; 
To grasp our hand and laud our name 
When we have won success; 
But when a fickle fortune fails 
To favor with her smile, 
The friend who'll stay beside us then— 
Ah! he’s the friend worth while! 
—Cora M. V. Preble, in 
The Christian Herald. 


Re come last of the five Selby children 
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“Well, I didn’t guess it very quickly, but 
I did think it out at last, and got the answer 
right. Yes, they gave it to us in school.” 

“Those intelligence tests are newfangled 
since my day,” said mother, in explanation 
to Aunt Margaret, whose eyes were thought- 
ful, but whose tongue was strangely silent. 
“Once a year a psychology expert visits ev- 
ery grade in every school and gives these 
intelligence tests to rate the children. So 
far,” she added modestly, “all my children 
have rated above their ages.” 

“You didn’t say how long it did take you, 
Bob,” put in Betty. “How long did it? 
You’ve got to tell us, to see if any of us is 
more intelligent.” 


“All right,” agreed Robert, laying his 
watch by his plate. “Now, if you'll all listen 
—oh, mother, please wait a minute before 
you go back to the kitchen for anything. 
Well, suppose you have two containers— 
doesn’t matter just what kind they are—and 
one holds seven quarts and one holds four 
quarts—” 

“Seven quarts—four quarts,” murmured 
Alice, forgetting to eat. 

“Seven,” echoed Aunt Margaret. “Just 
as many times as mother has been back and 
ivrth to the kitchen since we began supper.” 

“And you are told to take them to the 
edge of a lake and measure out five quarts. 
How would you do it?” 

“No measuring lines on them?” asked 
Marcia, mother’s measuring cup in mind. 

“Course not,” scoffed Robert. “Easy 
enough, tien.” 

Silence around the cozy supper table as 
lips moved in noisgiess calculation. 

“con't anybody say an answer out loud,” 
cautioned Robert. “When you think you 
know, come cout in the hall and tell me.” 

Guess it! Yes, everybody guessed it, in 
time varying from eight to twenty minutes, 
mother and Aunt Margaret included. 

“More intelligent than you, Robert Sel- 
by!” crowed Alice, ai:d the only one whose 
record of eight minutes was under Robert’s 
ten. “Hei EHeaten by «a girl!” and she 
danced out of the room on thistledown feet 
to try a piece of new music. 

All the children had to be at school at 
eight o’clock, ar:d early morning was a 
scramble in the Selby house, despite moth- 
er’s steadfast efforts to make it smooth 
and unhurried. 

“Mother, I can’t find my dark blue blouse! 
Mcther! Do you know where it is?” It was 
George, hanging over the upstairs railing. 

“Mother! If I drop down my serge dress, 
will you have time to get that spot off while 
I dress?” and, without waiting for an an- 
swer, Marcia dropped the dress and flew 
back to her room. ‘“Mcther,” this, and 
“M ther,” that, and this morning was but 
a fair sample of what went on every morn- 
ing. 

At breakfast Aunt Margaret ventured 
pleasantly: “Do you intelligent children 
have regular things to do every morning be- 
fore you fly off—any little chores that might 
help mother out?” 

“Yes; have you filled the wood box, Rob- 
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ert?” asked mother, buttering toast with 
dispatch, as she spoke. “I have baking to 
do this morning.” 

“Haven’t yet,” said Robert, one eye on the 
clock. “Suppose I can.” 

“And you know Mrs. Quimby comes to- 
day to wash,” went on mother, looking at 
the girls. “Sure all your things are in the 
hamper?” 

“George! Come back! Really you must 
sweep the front steps mornings before you 
go. I do wish you children didn’t have to 
be reminded every morning,” she added in 
a voice that sounded weary, even at that 
hour in the morning. 

“Five intelligent children,” murmured 
Aunt Margaret, reflectively, as she stood at 
the front door out of which the gay troop 
had just flown. “Intelligence test, indeed! 
Seven quarts and five quarts, indeed!” and, 
inwardly fuming, she returned to the dining 
room to lend a hand. 

“Of course you’ll go!” she said to mother 
later in the morning. “You haven’t seen 
Mrs. Hart for years. You’ve just time to 
catch the car. Fly up and dress in your 
best, because I’m going to telephone her this 
minute to take back your refusal. Nothing 
cn earth will do you so much good as a quiet 
luucheon in town with her. Trust my intel- 
ligence!” she flung back mischievosuly, as 
she started for the telephone. “No, no ex- 
cuses. Mrs. Quimby’s being here is a help, 
not a complication.” And mother went. 

So it happened that when five hungry Sel- 
bys trooped in for luncheon, they found 
Aunt Margaret at the head of the table. 
“Mother gone?” they chorused, as if a mir- 
acle had happened. 

“Of course mother is gone, to keep such 
a pleasant engagement as that,” said Aunt 
Margaret. ‘Why shouldn’t she go often? 
That’s an intelligence test question,” she 
added. Was her tone as gay as ever, or 
just a little grim? 

Table set, but not a thing to eat in sight. 
The children slipped into their chairs and 
looked their surprise as Aunt Margaret con- 
tinued to sit, unperturbed. “Everything’s 
ready in the kitchen,” she said. “The girls 
may bring it in, and the boys may clear the 
table afterwards, and we'll all do the dishes 
together. Six people can make short work 
of them.” 

Luncheon was delicious. Not one of the 
five Selbys had eaten a better one even 
when mother was at her post. “I have some 
intelligence questions to ask—real ones,” 
said Aunt Margaret, with great interest, 
when every young Selby had been helped, 
and instantly every child was alert. “I’ll 
ask them in turn. First question is Rob- 
ert’s, he being the oldest,” and Aunt Mar- 
garet turned a bright face to her expectant 
nephew. 

“Robert,” she began, “how can a stove be 
kept going all the morning, for baking, for 
boiling clothes, on five sticks of wood?” 
Robert’s face fell. “Of course, mother 


wants to economize on wood—what doesn’t 
she economize on? She and I couldn’t fig- 
ure out the answer, and I thought you must 
know, because five sticks you left, no more.” 

Silence except for Robert’s muttered, “I 
thought I’d be late. I didn’t know—” 

‘Yes, you did know,” and no _ mistake, 
Aunt Margaret’s voice meant business. “I 
heard your mother tell you. Aren’t you sup- 
posed to fill the wood box every morning 
without reminding? 

“Alice next. Alice, when your mother is 
the busiest woman in the world, which is 
fairer, for you to remember to gather up 
your own clothes for the laundry and change 
your own bed, or to fly off to school with 
your hair done in the latest fashion, which 
takes you fifteen good minutes, leaving your 
mother to discover a basketful of clothes in 
your room in mid-morning—an hour’s set- 
back for Mrs. Quimby? Intelligence test, re- 
member.” 

“Well,” Alice defended herself, “if this 
house weren’t such a turmoil mornings—” 

“A turmoil, mornings!” Aunt Margaret 
fairly gasped. “Has it ever occurred to 
your young heads who makes it a turmoil, 
mornings? Your mother is too sweet-tem- 
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Sentence Sermons 


The best actor on the stage or in 
life is the man who lives the part he 
plays. 


Somebody’s thought has inspired 
every great achievement. The world 
is desperately in need of men who 
think. 


Do not associate eternal life ex- 
clusively with the future. If you are 
God’s man, you are now living the 
eternal life. 


Scorn and contempt are the weap- 
ons of intolerance. When resorted to 
they are at once a confession of weak- 
ness. 


Life’s failures may make good reso- 
lutions, but the man who succeeds puts 
them into practice and sees that they 
become accomplished facts. 

—Grover Carlton Emmons, in 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 
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pered and patient to tell you the answer, 
though she well knows it, and well I know it. 
You are supposed to be above your years in 
intelligence, all of you. Use your intelli- 
gence on things outside as well as inside of 
books, that’s what I say,” and Aunt Mar- 
garet looked unsmilingly at each crestfallen 
young Selby in turn. 

“There’s just one more intelligence test 
I’ll put to all of you,” she went on present- 
ly. “I haven’t been here for five years, and 
never in my life have I seen any woman 
grow old faster than your own mother has. 
Small wonder, too. Doing the work of six 
people instead of one ever since your father 
died. She can’t stand it much longer—I 
have intelligence enough to see that. Now, 


either she is going away at once, or I am. 
I can’t stand it to stay and see her wear 
her life out on you five intelligent children 
who should be lending a hand. But I’ll stay 
six weeks if you’ll all come to your senses. 
Leave the persuading to me. I’ll see to it 
she goes, if that’s your decision.” Aunt 
Margaret’s eyes were bright and her cheeks 
flushed. 


That is how it came about that Mrs Selby 
went to the mountains for six long weeks. 
“Not a meal to get! Not a meal to plan!” 
Over and over the train wheels clicked out 
the words to her as mile after mile she sped 
from home. “But I wonder if Margaret 
won’t be dead at the end of six weeks? 
They’re dear children, all of them; dear, but 
thoughtless; dear, but thoughtless,” and the 
car wheels took up the new refrain. 


Far from dead was Aunt Margaret at 
the end of six weeks. On the first evening 
of her reign, she gathered her charges 
around the evening lamp. “I’m trying to go 
at this intelligently,” she began. Were the 
young Selbys a little tired of the word? 
“I’ve made out a list of jobs that have to 
be done in this house every single day, wil- 
ly-nilly—blow high, blow low. Against six 
of them I’ve written my initials—those I’ll 
do and those it wouldn’t be too much for 
your mother to do when she comes home. 
That leaves four small ones apiece for each 
of you—see if you can divide them amicably. 
There’s to be no let-up. Day after day 
they’re to be done—no excuses, no remind- 
ing. It’s not for me, remember. It’s for 
your own home, and for your own mother 
who is about at the end of her rope. These 
six weeks we'll have as a training test, and 
we ought to have intelligence enough to have 
this household machinery oiled and running 
without a hitch before mother sets foot 
across the threshold again.” 

Of course, mother wanted to come home 
long before the six weeks were up, but no- 
body would let her. Good-hearted those five 
young Selbys were, and ashamed of them- 
selves, too, once Aunt Margaret had opened 
their eyes. 

When she did come home—vwell, mother 
couldn’t believe her eyes. She often went 
out to luncheon; why shouldn’t she? If she 
had a headache, she stayed in bed for break- 
fast; why shouldn’t she? For a week after 
her return, Aunt Margaret stayed. At sup- 
per, on her last night, mother, from whom 
years had rolled, cast her eyes to the ceil- 
ing, and said solemnly: “Let me see. To 
think it all began with seven quarts and 
four quarts—go to the lake and bring home 
five quarts!” And every one at that gay 
supper table burst into shouts of laughter. 
—Christian Standard. 


o 


If, instead of a gem, or even a flower, we 
would cast the gift of a lovely thought into 
the heart of a friend, that would be giving 
as the angels must give—George Mac- 
donald. 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Man's First Disobedience. By Leander S. 
Keyser, Professor of Systematic The- 
ology in Hamma Divinity School. Mac- 
millan. $1.00. 


A labored attempt to interpret the Garden 
of Eden story as a literal historical fact tn 
every detail. It is no wonder that there ts 
a steadily diminishing number of young 
men going to theological seminaries if this 
book represents the sort of teaching that 1s 
general therein. 


Bible Soul-Winners. By Louis 
Banks. Revell. $1.50. 


A collection of characteristic evangelistic 


Albert 


addresses by this well known and very 
popular author. The book will furnish 
many illustrations and suggestive matter 


for preachers who use that type of sermon. 


Six Bible Plays. By Mabel Hobbs and 
Helen Miles. The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

This is a_ beautifully printed, nicely 


illustrated, and attractively bound book of 
six Bible plays—Ruth and Naomi, Joseph 
and His Brethren, Moses, Esther, The Heal- 
ing of Naaman, David and Jonathan, and 
Old Hebrew Melodies. They are particular- 
ly fitted for Sunday-school and other such 
work and will furnish a medium by whicn 
these outstanding scenes and characters can 
be made most impressive. 


By a Way They Knew Not. By Mary Ben- 
nett Harrison. Revell. $1.00. 


A beautifully written idyll of the Christ. 
It is a winsome story that helps to make 
more real and vivid those far-away times. 


New Testament in Modern Speech. By 
Richard Francis Weymouth.  Pilgrzm 
Press. $2.50. 


Weymouth’s has always been one of the 
most favored of all of the modern language 
translations, and this revised edition is 
bound to make it still more esteemed ana 
enduring. The revisors are Professors S. 
W. Green, A. J. D. Farrer, and H. T. An- 
drews. They have scrutinized every line, 
making only such changes as will add to 
the original dignity and charm of this 
translation. For instance, 2 Tim. 1:14 
reads, “Did me much mischief” instead of 
“Has done me a lot of harm” as formerly; 
and other such changes have been made to 
add to the beauty of language as well as to 
clarify the thought. It is carefully para- 
graphed with side heads and printed in 
large readable type, on India paper. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible. By Richard 
G. Moulton. Macmillan. $5.00. 
One should not confuse the “Modern 


Reader’s Bible,” by Richard G. Moulton, 
with the modern language translations like 
the Weymouth edition mentioned above. For 
Prof. Moulton simply undertakes to give in 
modern typographical form the English 
Revised Version, or its marginal readings, 
together with scholarly written and very 
illuminating introductory words to the 
various books. Thus one has the familiar 
texts unchanged, but he has it divided into 
short articles, poems, and paragraphs with 
well chosen and conspicuous titles. Ali 
greatly enhances its attractiveness, especial- 
ly to the young. Many college and high 
school professors have found it far easier 
to interest the young in the Bible printec 
in this manner than in its accustomed form. 


Heretofore this exceptionally valuable ana 
popular work has been published only in 
a large number of small volumes. But now 
the publishers have given us this beautifui 
royal volume of over seventeen hundrea 
pages. It is printed in good type on fine 
paper and illustrated with fifty full-page 
handsome colored plates that are far above 
the average in both ‘the artistic conception 
and handiwork. The various books are 
placed in the order in which they were sup- 
posed to have been written rather than as 
we have them in the standard editions o% 
the Bible. One may question whether this 
is an advantage or a disadvantage, but it 
will at least make the Bible reader familiar 
with the fact that Luke was probably the 
first of the books of the New Testament, 
and that it was followed by the Acts of the 
Apostles and many of the Epistles and that 
Matthew and Mark and John were written 
at a later time. It is a magnificent work, 
and we are heartily glad to see it brought 
out in this magnificent volume, the price of 
which is easily within the reach of almost 
any home. 

The Wonders of the Kingdom. By G. R. H. 
Shafto. Doran. $1.75. 


The books being issued by the Student 
Christian Movement, an English organiza- 
tion, are almost without exception high 
grade and deserve attention by American 
readers, especially students and those havy- 
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Comrades 


R. MEANT-TO has a comrade 
‘Y4 And his name is Didn’t Do; 
Have you ever chanced to meet them? 
Did they ever call on you? 


These two fellows live together 
In the house of Never-win 
And I’m told that it is haunted 
By the ghost of Might-Have-Been. 
—Selected. 
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ing to do with high school or college young 
people. This work on the miracles is no 
exception. It presents the miracles, each 
in a brief study in a manner that will make 
them more understandable and acceptable 
io the average reader. 

Is the Kingdom Age at Hand? By E. M. 
Milligan. Doran. $2.25. 


A lengthy attempt covering over three 
hundred and fifty pages to interpret por- 
tions of Daniel and Revelation from the me- 
chanical, literalistic viewpoint so popular 
with extreme premillennialists. It seems a 
pity to waste so much valuable time and 
money on matters which are so vague as to 
permit of such fantastic and text-twisting 
interpretation. 


Except Ye Be Born Again. By Philip Cabot. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


A few months ago this author sprung 
into sudden and _ widespread attention 
through his pungent and telling article in 
The Atlantic Monthly, “The Conversion of 
a Sinner,” which is given as the first chap- 
ter in this book. There are ten other chap- 
ters which are equally worthy of attention. 
The author believes in a real and genuine 
type of conversion, and has many things to 
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say which both the Church and the world 
greatly need to hear in this day of slack 
spiritual emphasis in both. 


Simon of Cyrene. By Thomas Hall Shastid. 
George Wahr, Publisher. $3.00. 


A story of absorbing interest, not at all 
to be confounded with the usual romance. 
Something to be read over and over. The 
great Jew book, and one of the great story 
books, of the Twentieth Century. 


The Knights of Anytown. By Jeanette 
Eloise Perkins. Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 


The Rest of the Family. By Jeanette Eloise 
Perkins. Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 
A couple of high-class story books for 
children. 


Life on the Uplands. 
Doran. $1.50. 


An exceptionally beautiful study of the 
twenty-third psalm. It was first publishea 
many years ago and at once attained a well 
deserved popularity. It has keen discern- 
ment, a fine devotional spirit, and a fine 
—— to the experiences of the average 

eart. 


By John D. Freeman. 


Symphonic Sermons. By William  L. 


Stidger. Doran. $2.50. 


Dr. Stidger says that “the theological 
seminaries and the Science of Homiletics 
have not produced a single new idea in 
preaching in a hundred years; and the 
preaching methods of our fathers are still 
our own.” And he here sets himself the 
task of showing at least one new possibility, 
the symphonic sermon, that is, the sermon 
through which shall run a certain sym- 
phony as a melody. runs through a piece o1 
music. In addition to seventeen of his own 
sermons as illustrations, he adds one chap- 
ter on 160 selected symphonic themes and 
another of outlines on symphonic sermons. 
It is a most original book from one of the 
world’s most original preachers, and is a 
regular mine of resources for the minister 
who can work out suggestive material and 
make it his own. 


The Social Survey in Town and Country 
Areas. By H.N. Morse. Doran. $2.50. 


The concluding volume of the most ex- 
tensive survey which has ever been made of 
religious and social conditions in town and 
country areas. It has created a new and 
more intelligent interest in the country 
church problem in these modern times. 


Jane in the Orient. By Louis Hawks Swine- 
hart. Revell. $1.25. 


A group of very interesting chatty letters 
of love and missions from one who for thir- 
teen years was in mission work in Korea 
and thus well acquainted with Korea, 
Japan, and the rest of the Orient. 


By Ed- 
Macmillan. 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus. 
ward Increase Bosworth. 
$2.50. 


Dean Bosworth has achieved for himself 
a notable position as a student and writer 
on New Testament themes. His works are 
considered standards of superior worth and 
are sought by careful students. This one 
will help to maintain this enviable record. 
It gives over four hundred pages of careful 
research into the life of Jesus Christ as 
presented in the first three Gospels. He 
has a keen interpretative insight which 
enables him to give a fresh and invigorating 
view of the Master of Men. Students among 
the laity as well as in the ministry will 
=e to add this volume to their standard 
works. 
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The Children 


Tom and the Clock 

WINNIE and.Tom were spending a de- 

lightful three weeks with grandma. They 
had never been in the country in the winter 
time before, and everything was new to 
them. Such fun as they did have! and how 
fine it was to go sleighing and coasting with 
Uncle Jack, who lived just a mile away! 

“There isn’t a single thing I don’t like,” 
confided Winnie to Tom as they sat talking 
one day. “Only just one. I do hate having 
to go to bed at eight o’clock.” 

“So do I, and I think it’s mean to make 
us when we're visiting,” declared Tom. 

The two children stood looking out of the 
dining-room window. They were all alone, 
for grandma was upstairs taking a nap. 

“Oh,” said Tom, presently, “I know some- 
thing splendid to do.” 

“What? Oh, Tom, please tell me.” 

Tom leaned closer that he might whisper: 
“I’m going to set the clock back an hour.” 

There was a little gasp from Winnie, then 
a frightened silence. 

After a minute Tom spoke: “I know just 
how. I see grandma wind it up every night. 
Watch.” Pulling out a chair, he climbed on 
it and reached the clock, which stood on a 
high shelf. Carefully he moved the hand. 
When he climbed down again and pushed 
back the chair, it was two o’clock instead of 
three. He looked at Winnie triumphantly. 
“What did I tell you?” he exclaimed. 

But Winnie was frightened. “I wish you 
hadn’t,” she said, her blue eyes full of 
trouble. 

“Pshaw, who’s a ’fraid cat now?” cried 
Tom. “I can fix it back whenever I like.” 

Just then there was a ring at the front 
door. Grandma had finished her nap and 
immediately came down the steps to receive 
the note which the messenger handed her. 
“Why, children,” she said smiling, “this is 
from Aunt Mary. She wants you to come 
over at four o’clock. There’s something jolly 
going on, but I’m not to tell. Why, what 
are you looking so sober about? Don’t you 
want to go?” 

“Yes,” said the children faintly. 

Grandma looked puzzled, but she did not 
say anything more. She glanced at the 
clock. “Dear me, I thought it was later. 
Well, you’ve plenty of time. IT’ll get you to 
wind a ball of yarn for me until it’s time to 
get ready. 

Winnie looked ready to cry, and Tom 
glanced despairingly at the clock. Oh, how 
much easier it was to do a wrong thing than 
to undo it! Mamma had always told him 
but then it had not seemed such a real 
thing; while now—oh, how dreadfully loud 
that clock did tick! 

Presently grandma spoke: “It’s time for 
you to go now, dearies, and—dear me, how 
dark it is for the time of the day! Well, 
run along and have a good time. I guess 
Jack will bring you home.” 

The two children fairly raced all the way. 


At the kitchen door Aunt Mary met them. 
“Why, children,” she said, “what makes you 
so late? I thought you weren’t coming. You 
see, I invited the minister’s children to come 
over, and I made some candy for you to 
pull; but I had to let them do all the pulling, 
as you didn’t come. Then Uncle Jack hap- 
pened in and took them for a little run in his 
new sleigh. I do wish you had been here. 
Why didn’t you come?” 

The children did not know what to say. 
They ate a few of the doughnuts which Aunt 
Mary provided, but somehow they did not 
taste good. Aunt Mary was puzzled. Pret- 
ty soon the children said good-by. 

“T hope grandma hasn’t found out about 
the clock,” said Winnie, as they went slowly 
over the hard, frozen fields, “because I 
want to tell her.” 

“No, let me,” cried Tom, “because I’m 
never, never going to do a thing like that 
again.” 

But grandma knew, and she had known 
all the time—The Canadian Baptist. 


The Crow and His Three Friends\ 
NCE upon a time there was a little bird 
who lived with his mother in a tree in 

the edge of a wood. There were a great 
many other trees where they might have 
made their home, but they chose this one 
because it had great, broad leaves. 

When it was cold, they huddled together 
for warmth. The winds could not chill them 
there. The big leaves kept the winds away 
from them. 

When it rained, the little bird laughed. 
“Look, mother,” it said. “This huge leaf 
is my umbrella. Not a drop falls on me.” 

But when the fall winds came and whis- 
tled around the tree the big leaves were 
whirled away. 

Then the little bird said to its mother: 
“I’m cold and wet. My big umbrella has 
blown away. Are there any trees that are 
warm in winter?” 

The mother looked off to a distant hill. 
Then she said: “Do you see a very dark- 
green tree off there? That is an evergreen. 
It will be warm and snug because its leaves 
don’t come off. Let’s go and look it over.” 

So off they flew. When they came to the 
tree, they got a whiff of a sweet, spicy smell. 

“What is this delicious odor?” asked the 
little bird. 

“It’s the pine needles,” said the mother. 
“Tt will be very delightful here.” 

“T want to see those pretty brown cones 
on the tree,” said the little bird. So he 
hopped to a high bough. Suddenly he cried 
out, for he saw two great eyes staring at 
him: “Come quick, mother! There is a 
frightful creature here.” But before the 
mother could get there the big creature 
spoke. 

“Please don’t run away, little bird,” it 
said in a weak voice. “I’m nothing but a 
crow, a bird, just like you, and I’m in great 
trouble. I have broken my wing; so I can’t 
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fly after food or water. I beg of you don’t 
leave me alone to starve.” 

The little bird, who was very tender- 
hearted, said: “Of course I shall not leave 
you to suffer. I’ll go and ask mother what 
to do for you.” 

So they talked the matter over and de- 
cided that by no means must they desert 
their crow friend in his great trouble. The 
little bird said: “Let’s start right out and 
get some food for the poor crow.” 

The mother said: “While you go for food 
I’ll get some drink.” 

So they called cheerfully to the poor crow 
to keep up good heart, for they would be 
back very soon with food and drink. 

The crow began to take courage therl and 
said: “I am grateful to you, little friends. 
My strength is almost spent.” 

So they flew away very fast, for they 
were determined to save the poor crow’s 
life. 

The little bird first came to a farmer’s 
house. Just as he went to pick up a crumb 
in the dooryard a man opened the door. It 
frightened the little bird nearly to death, 
and away he flew. Then he tried the chick- 
en yard, but the chickens gobbled their food 
so fast that he couldn’t get a crumb. 

The little bird began to lose heart. Then 
he saw a little rabbit hopping along. He 
walked up to him very bravely and said: 
“Please, little rabbit, will you try to help 
me? I have a crow friend who has broken a 
wing and will die if I can’t get him same 
food.” 

“To be sure,” said the rabbit. “Here is 
a nice ear of corn I found. I’ll get off some 
kernels with my sharp teeth, then you can 
come and help yourself.” 

“T shall not forget your kindness,” said 
the little bird as he flew away with a kernel 
of corn. 

When he reached the poor crow, he found 
that the mother bird had brought it some 
water in a brown curled leaf. The leaf had 
caught some raindrops and held them like 
a cup. 

The poor crow revived rapidly and said 
that never should he forget their kindness. 

So all through the winter the three birds 
lived in the tree together, the little bird, 
the mother bird, and the crow. 

When the crow could use his wings, he 
took the little birds to all the corn and 
wheat fields around them and showed them 
where they could get all the food they 
needed. 

When they told the crow about the little 
rabbit and how he shared his corn so the 
crow could have food, he said: “We must 
find him. We must return his kindness.” 

So they found the little rabbit .and showed 
him the corn and wheat fields. 

From that time on the crow kept watch 
over his three friends, the little bird, the 
mother bird, and the little rabbit. And nev- 
er did they want for plenty of food, for the 
crow said he could never do enough for them 
because they had saved his life—Laura 
Wolcott Mills, in Presbyterian Advance. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


January 14—By vote of the executive 
board of the conference together with the 
consent of Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Evangelism 
and Social Service, it has been decided to 
hold an Institute for both ministers and 
laymen, in the parlor of the First Christian 
Church, Fall River, Massachusetts, on Mon- 
day, February 2. Two sessions will be held; 
one at 10: 30 a. m., and the other at 2:00 
p. m. 

H. RUSSELL CLEM, President. 


Brownells Corner—The Ladies’ Aid so- 
ciety held its annual sale of work Decem- 
ber 1, and served a chicken supper in the 
evening. The event was very successful and 
about one hundred fifty dollars was added 
to the treasury of the society. The usual 
Christmas exercises were held the night af- 
ter Christmas, a large audience being pres- 
ent. Fourteen members of the school re- 
ceived special gifts for not being absent or 
late during the quarter preceding, and the 
sum of five dollars to each of the following 
was given: The church janitor, the local 
branch of the Red Cross, and to Franklin- 
ton Christian College. A number of repairs 
will be made in the building during the ear- 
ly spring, and we are looking forward to 
a very successful year. Recently four let- 
ters of dismission were granted to one of our 
families to unite with the Bogle Street 
Christian Church, Fall River, they having 
moved to that city to live. At the annual 
business meeting of the church the treas- 
urer reported all bills paid to date and a 


good balance in the treasury with which to’ 


start the new year.—W. S. THOMAS, Pastor. 


Assonet—On Christmas Sunday a pageant 
entitled, “The Prophet Child,” was given in 
place of the usual sermon. The platform 
was finely arranged and parts well taken. 
The Christmas tree exercises were held as 
usual on Christmas Eve and consisted of a 
short pageant with some selections by the 
younger scholars. Ice cream and cake were 
served. The Sunday-school is being well at- 
tended with generous offerings. The Sun- 
day-school and Christian Endeavor society 
have each raised the ten dollars pledged 
for Defiance College. The pastor, Rev. 
Clarence F. Gifford, is to continue with us 
another year.—JENEVA E. ROSE. 


Providence—It is very seldom that any 
church is so fortunate as to have a member 
so loyal, so active, and so capable of a large 
variety of kinds of service as is Ernest A. 
Chase, of the Elmwood Christian Church. 
For perhaps thirty-eight years, in the for- 
mer Broad Street Christian Church, and in 
the present organization, Mr. Chase has 
directed the music. The number of hours 
of service which that has required is quite 
beyond computation. In addition, as chair- 
man of the building committee of the new 
building, and as chairman or member of the 
church property committee, he has builded 
well. In Christian Endeavor, in Church 
School, and in all kinds of social affairs he 
has given a service that has meant much to 
the church. Any one activity would have 
been worthy of note in itself. In recogni- 
tion of all these acts of service, and, at this 
time especially, because of his resignation 
from the first-named, the church presented 
to him, at the close of the annual meeting, 
a fitted traveling bag and an umbrella. Sel- 
dom, if ever, has any suggestion for a pre- 


sentation of this nature met with such a 
whole-hearted response from the people who 
had an opportunity to participate. This 
item of news is sent to The Herald because 
Mr. Chase is so well known throughout the 
denomination in connection with his interest 
in affairs at Craigville, also as a tribute to 
that best kind of church member, the lay- 
man whose first consideration it is to de- 
vote his talents and capabilities to the work 
of the church, “to do ’most anything except 
preaching,” whenever it is required—A 
MEMBER OF THE CONGREGATION. 


West Mansfield—The Sunday-school of 
the First Christian Church has reached the 
fifty mark. With the better weather next 
summer they hope to touch one hundred. 
Mr. F. C. Ring, the superintendent, is rely- 
ing on the adults to increase the members, 
since most of the children of the community 
are already in the school. For the use of 
the smallest children a low table has been 
secured, also folding chairs of diminutive 
size to match. The King’s Workers society 
is planning to give a play, “An Old-fash- 
ioned Mother,” in the near future. This 
organization promotes social life in the 
church and helps financially. It has voted to 





IG >) 
The Streets of Nazareth | 


WHEN I am tempted to repine 
That such a lowly lot is mine, 
There comes to me a voice which 
sa*th, 
“Mine were the streets of Naza- 
saith, 





So mean, so common and confined, 
And he the Monarch of mankind! 
Yet patiently he traveleth 

The narrow ways of Nazareth. 


It may be I shall never rise 

To place of fame beneath the skies 

But walk in straitened ways till 
death, 

Narrow as streets of Nazareth. 


But if through Honor’s arch I 
tread 

And there forget to bend my head, 

Ah! let me hear the voice which 

















saith, 
“Mine were the streets of Naza- 
reth.” 
—Nellie Rooker, in British Weekly. 
\S y 





have missionary programs in connection 
with the monthly meetings.—B. M. A. 


South Portsmouth, January 10—The 
South Portsmouth Christian Church was 
closed January 13, 1924, with the intention 
of opening it again April 1. The Sunday- 
school continued and met at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo E. Borden until the 
illness of the latter made it advisable to 
close it also. The church was reopened Sep- 
tember 14, and the Sunday-school resumed 
its sessions November 23. Rev. H. Russell 
Clem, pastor of the First Christian Church 
in Fall River, Massachusetts, supplies our 
pulpit very acceptably. We feel that he is 
interested in our church and is doing all he 
can to increase the interest and attendance 
of the people. December 7 Mr. Clem had 
the organist and two singers from his church 
come down, and they added much to the in- 
terest of the service. The singers each sang 
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a solo, which was enjoyed by all. Mr. Clem 
also brought with him that day Rev. E. J. 
Bodman, pastor of the North Fall River 
Christian Church and field secretary of the 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Christian 
Conference, who spoke on the plans of work 
for the coming year and on financial mat- 
ters connected with the work of the confer- 
ence. On Sunday, December 21, the organ- 
ist and chorus of Mr. Clem’s church came 
down and gave selections from their Christ- 
mas cantata. The music and singing were 
fine and well worth going to hear. Mrs. 
Clem shows her interest by accompanying 
her husband and has even come from Fall 
River to attend our Ladies’ Aid. On Friday, 
December 26, our Sunday-school had its 
Christmas concert and tree at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Borden. An interest- 
ing program of readings, recitations, and 
songs was rendered. At its close the pres- 
ents were distributed, each scholar receiving 
at least one present and a box of candy. 
Fancy crackers, cake, and ice cream were 
served, after which a social time was en- 
joyed. We are hoping that our church will 
now take on a new lease of life and that 
brighter days will dawn for it in the future. 
—LILIAN G. BORDEN, Clerk. 


Fall River, Bogle St——There was a good 
attendance at the Sunday morning service. 
Ten new members were admitted, which is 
a good beginning for the new year. At the 
evening service a get-together meeting was 
held, in which three of the officers of the 
church gave short talks on what they 
wanted to accomplish in the coming year. 
It was very interesting, and our pastor, 
Rev. Henry Arnold, is looking for big things 
in a spiritual way, which we are all en- 
deavoring to help him attain. We have 
more workers now than we ever had and 
the younger members are anxious to work 
for the Lord. The boys from seven to four- 
teen years of age gave a ministrel show 
last December and were very enthusiastic 
over it. They have gained a good sum for 
the work of the Sunday-school, all of which 
was accomplished through the untiring ef- 
forts of Mr. Robert Slater, superintendent 
of the Sunday-school.—Mrs. J. D. MUNROE, 
Correspondent. 


Fall River—The annual roll call and 
business meeting of the North Christian 
Church was held on Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 8. The attendance was very good and 
full of enthusiasm. The devotional service 
was conducted by the pastor, who made 
brief remarks on the unity of the church and 
the splendid spirit of co-operation manifest- 
ed in all the departments. He said that 
throughout the year the seemingly impossi- 
ble things had been accomplished and more 
money had been contributed for benevolences 
than in any of the preceding six years. The 
roll was called by the secretary and was 
responded to by sixty-two members, also 
several letters were read from absent mem- 
bers. Reports of the several organizations 
showed that all were in a most prosperous 
condition, and were looking forward to an- 
other successful year. The report of the 
church treasurer showed that all bills were 
paid to date and a goodly sum in the treas- 
ury with which to begin the new year. Mr. 
Bodman expressed the thanks of himself 
and wife for the purse of gold given them 
by the men of the parish on New Year’s 
Eve. A social hour was enjoyed at the close. 
On Sunday, January 4, the pastor of the 
North Christian Church began a series of 
ten sermons on the Bible, giving one at the 
morning and evening service. Thus far the 
sermons have been exceedingly interesting 
and the increased attendance and words of 
commendation spoken by the people show 
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that the efforts of our pastor are apprecia- 
ted by the entire community.—S. M. C. 
E. J. BoDMAN, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 


Cobden, January 5—Mrs. M. J. Brooks, 
wife of A. H. Brooks, celebrated her sev- 
enty-third birthday Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 4. This is the eleventh program, not 
so much to honor the aged mother, who is 
loved by all who know her, but to help and 
encourage the children and the young folks. 
On account of inclement weather, the day’s 
services weer held at her home, which is al- 
ways open to Jesus and his friends. The 
Sunday-school service was held at ten a. m., 
Christian Endeavor at seven p. m., and at 
eight p. m. eighty-three of her relatives and 
friends had gathered from the surrounding 
country. The evening program was as fol- 
lows: Singing by the choir; opening prayer 
by A. H. Brooks, address of welcome, by 
Mary Elizabeth Clutts; song by the Junior 
choir, “A Good Thing to Be a Christian.” 
Mrs. Brooks has been a Christian from 
childhood, being a member of Union Chris- 
tian Church. She has been a reader of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty for fifty-eight 
years, a friend to the poor, a mother to the 
orphans, a great lover of music, and a 
church worker.—HERMIE CLUTTS. 


Willow Hill, January 11—The Bethany 
Christian Church moves steadily on. We 
closed a ten-day meeting with Rev. S. Price, 
of Greenup, as our pastor. Brother Price is 
a strong, forceful speaker and his wonderful 
messages sank deep into our hearts, healing 
many little wounds in our church. His mes- 
sages are strictly gospel messages and are 
such that will remain with the hearers a 
long, long time after he is gone. With the 
last Sunday of the old year there was a 
great outpouring of the Holy Spirit, when 
every one present came forward with the 
promise to make the new year the best ever 
in the history of Bethany Church. While 
the meeting closed that night with no ad- 
ditions to the church there was a great re- 
vival of Spirit among the membership of 
the church, which resulted in the establish- 
ing of cottage prayer meetings to be held 
in the homes of the surrounding community 
every Wednesday night of each week. While 
we realize that prayer alone will not run a 
church, neither will preaching or money, 
but all put together with the Spirit that 
Christ had in the plan he gave the world, 
will make any church go. May our shadows 
be a heavenly benediction to those who pass 
by, and may the light of our lives add to 
many a weary life the joy of Christian liv- 
ing, by our faithfulness in Christ all 
through this year and all time to come. We 
ask the prayers of all Christians in our 
behalf—JAMES E. MCELWEE. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart, January 12—Had a _ splendid 
service yesterday morning at the Riverside 
Church. The pastor preached the last of a 
series of sermons on the general theme of 
“Stewardship.” After the sermon several 
were consecrated as members of our Tithers’ 
League. We now have twenty-two tithers in 
the local church and others have promised 
to join the League soon. The first Sunday 
in the new year two were received into the 
membership of the church, making eleven 
so far this year. We are looking forward 
to a large ingathering when Dr. Clarence 
Defur comes to us in March to direct our 
Kingdom Enlistment Week. Friday, Janu- 
ary 2, Professor C. J. Velie, of the Lansing, 
Michigan, Conservatory of Music, gave a 
piano recital at the Riverside Church, which 
received some very favorable comments from 


the local papers. Mr. Velie was for five 
years teacher of piano in Palmer College. 
—ALFRED W. Hurst, Pastor. 


Alexandria, January 14—Have just closed 
what the members say was the best meet- 
ing in fifteen years, with the Shiloh Chris- 
tian Church, Northwestern Indiana Confer- 
ence, the Holy Spirit was in evidence at 
every service. The day meetings were some 
of the best it was ever my privilege to be 
in. Miss Edna Smith, of the Crooked 
Creek Christian Church, assisted very ma- 
terially in the readings which she gave each 
evening. Miss Smith is a talented young 
lady and was much appreciated for her 
work’s sake. Rev. P. W. Hunsinger brought 
his people over for the closing service and 
assisted by prayer and exhortation. To God 
be the glory.—D. A. Cook. 


Advance, January 14—The Advance and 
Old Union churches had their usual Christ- 
mas programs. The teacher-training class- 
es have been meeting when sickness and 
weather conditions would permit. The 
writer was called to Harvey, Illinois, near 
Chicago, a few days before Christmas owing 
to the serious illness of his father. He is 
again in a similar condition. It is likely he 
will not last long. The writer was also 
called recently for a funeral to the Wash- 
ington Grove community, and while there had 
the happy privilege of meeting many friends 


HUA 
My Father’s World 


THs is my Father’s world. Oh, let me 
ne'er forget 

That tho’ the wrong seems oft so strong 

God is the ruler yet! 


This is my Father’s world. The battle is 
not done. 

Jesus, who died, shall be satisfied. 

And earth and heaven be one. 


This is my Father’s world. Should my 
heart, be sad? 
The Lord is King, let the heavens ring, 
God reigns—let the earth be glad. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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and of preaching on Sunday evening at the 
church. This church was served by Rev. 
R. W. Pittman for one year following us, 
after which the church was without regular 
preaching services until last Sunday when 
a Baptist minister, a young man, delivered 
his first sermon, as pastor. He appears to 
be a fine man, a graduate of The Moody 
Bible Institute, of Chicago, and we believe 
will do much good in the church and com- 
munity. Mrs. Carrie Beaver is in a meeting 
at the Prairieville Church with Rev. Mr. 
Winn, of Kokomo as evangelist.—E. C. 
GEEDING. 


Albion, December 21—The church build- 
ing was well filled, when the members and 
friends of the Pleasant Hill Christian 
Church gathered on Sunday evening for 
their Christmas service. The Bethlehem 
Christmas Pageant was given by about 
twenty-five of our young people. The serv- 
ice opened with soft strains of music and 
singing behind the curtains and when the 
curtains were drawn back, a beautiful back- 
ground which covered the whole front of 
the church was displayed. At this time the 
lights were thrown off, and red lights were 
thrown on the scene. The town of Bethle- 
hem showing the church, the star over the 


manger, with the Wise Men on one side, and 
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the shepherds on the other, made a very 
beautiful scene, bringing to those assembled 
the birth of Christ, and the presenting of 
gifts by the Wise Men and Bethlehem boys. 
Just such services as these will bring the 
people nearer to Christ and teach the chil- 
dren the meaning of Christmas. This was 
one of the best, and most beautiful Christ- 
mas services held at this church for a long 
time. Our church at this time is having a 
hard pull, as several of our most faithful 
members have died, and many others have 
moved away. But we think we have one of 
the finest young ministers in the conference, 
Rev. Frank Wright, who is working hard 
and faithfully to bring the membership up 
again to where it was a few years ago. We 
ask for the prayers of all Christian people, 
that our church might become a_ strong 
church again. At the close of this Christ- 
mas service, a freewill offering was taken 
for the Near East which amounted to ten 
dollars.— CORRESPONDENT. 


Alexandria, January 12—The Tetersberg 
Church of Tipton County closed a very suc- 
cessful revival Sunday night. There was 
no great number of accessions, but the 
church was greatly revived and encouraged. 
The meeting was loyally supported by its 
membership, the community at large, and by 
neighboring churches, Goldsmith, New Hope, 
and Sandbank churches having special vis- 
iting nights. Other churches were well 
represented, among them Hopewell, Noe- 
manda, and Shiloh. The attendance was the 
greatest in the past twenty years in the 
history of the church. It is a large house, 
but it was taxed beyond its capacity. 
Brother Duncan, pastor of the Newhope and 
Sandbank churches, favored us with two 
splendid discourses and Brother Dunlap, of 
the Goldsmith Methodist Episcopal Church, 
gave us a very impressive sermon. John C. 
Bozell, of Tipton, Indiana, rendered very 
efficient service as musical director and solo- 
ist. Any church wanting an enthusiastic, 
wide-awake, efficient, Christian gentleman in 
his chosen profession can make no mistake 
in employing Mr. Bozell. We begin a meet- 
ing tonight at Markleville, Indiana. This is 
our eighth consecutive revival with this 
church. We are hopeful of good results. 
Rev. J. Wesley Stewart assists us in this 
revival. We ask your prayer for the suc- 
cess of this effort—WM. CUNNINGHAM, 
Pastor. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, January 12—At the morning 
service, January 4, Mr. Lloyd C. Bender 
and Mr. Wm. L. Blaum were ordained dea- 
cons. Kev. John B. Gove, former president 
and field secretary of the New York East- 
ern Christian Conference, died at the City 
Hospital, Wednesday, January 7, following 
an illness of five weeks. The sympathy of 
the Albany Church goes out to Mrs. Gove. 
We are expecting Rev. A. C. Youmans to 
occupy the pulpit next Sunday.—C. M. P., 
Clerk. 


South Westerlo, January 6—Our church 
here at South Westerlo is not dead. We 
are making great progress in the work of 
our Lord. Rev. S. E. Lewis helped me in a 
two weeks’ series of revival services in 
which there were fifty-four that took their 
stand for Christ. A good many of the con- 
verts were from surrounding villages. We 
baptized thirteen and there are other candi- 
dates to be baptized. In the nine months 
that I have been here we have increased 
every department of the church more than 
double. Our Sunday-school has increased 
from twenty-four and twenty-eight to fifty- 
four and fifty-eight. Before we had five and 
six out to prayer meeting. Now we have 


. 
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twenty-eight and thirty-four. We have a 
Bible study on Friday evening with an en- 
rollment of thirty-eight and an attendance 
of twenty-eight to thirty-six. We put on a 
White Gift Christmas entertainment which 
was a success. We sent the money received 
down to Carversville Orphanage. It was the 
first time that such an entertainment was 
ever put on here. We learned that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.-—RAY 
J. BISSELL, Pastor. 


OHIO 


Fidelity and West Union, January jJ8— 
We have had a very splendid response from 
our people so far this year. The Sunday- 
school and church attendance has been above 
the attendance of previous years and the 
interest is fine. We have held two weeks of 
special services at each place with the pur- 
pose of deepening the devotional spirit and 
organizing for the evangelistic campaign 
which we expect to carry on in an intensive 
way between now and Easter Sunday, with 
good results. So far we have added but one 
member to our roster, but the special serv- 
ices have aided us in completing our survey 
and listing the prospects in a fine way. 
About thirty of our young people have en- 
listed in the win-one campaign and are very 
enthusiastic to begin. Both churches had 
splendid Christmas exercises and did a fine 
bit of benevolent work. We now have a 
class of about thirty teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers taking the Standard Training 
Course and will start on our second book 
of the course, “Teaching Values of the New 
Testament,” this week. The members of the 
Win-one League of young people are study- 
ing “Evangelism of Youth” so as to become 
efficient in soul winning. We feel that this 
kind of constructive work is destined to take 
the place of the old-fashioned revival meet- 
ings, and should do so. We hope to close 
up our evangelistic campaign at Easter with 
as great or even greater victory as the Lord 
gave us last year. We have lost a large 
number of our aged sisters during this con- 
ference year—among whom was Sister Em- 
ily Leopard, daughter of Rev. William Jay— 
whose loss has saddened the entire commun- 
ity, and whom we will miss because of their 
faithfulness and devotion to the best inter- 
ests of the churches. Our two churches now 
have a local membership of five hundred 
members, ninety percent of whom have 
shown increased interest in the work of 
soul winning, and upon whom we will rely 
for assistance in the next two months of 
strenuous effort.—S. M. Woops, Pastor. 


Carversville Orphanage 


HE friends of the Carversville Christian 

Orphanage will regret to hear that we 
have an epidemic of measles. Fortunately 
we have good help and the children do not 
lack for attention. There are only four 
children in bed today. Some of the children 
are recovering nicely. In spite of the very 
best possible quarantine, it looks as though 
every child who has not already had the 
contagion will get it. Some of us are having 
to work overtime in the extra care for the 
children while they are sick, but it is a joy 
to help the little ones along with their 
troubles. 

Through the generous deed of Mr. W. F. 
Corwith, New Yerk, who is supplying all 
the coal for the orphanage this winter we 
are able to make the children thoroughly 
comfortable. Quite a number of the churches 
have sent in food, and other supplies. We 
are thankful to all the friends of the orph- 
ans and dependent children who are as- 
sisting in making this a good home for them 
in this very disagreeable weather. 
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We have just added two more wards to 
our growing list—a boy eight years and a 
boy eleven years of age. Both are fine boys, 
and will make good. The boys are having 
splendid success with their hens, getting 
about fifty percent egg production this very 
cold, disagreeable season. We are also hav- 
ing good success with the Jersey cows. Plen- 
ty of milk, butter, and cream to supply the 
Orphanage tables. 

In answer to faith and prayer all of our 
real necessary needs have been supplied. We 
are grateful to the whole church for the 
support given. The children are grateful, 
and are trying to prove worthy of all the 
consideration given them by their friends. 
If there are other needy orphans or depend- 
ent children among our people, they should 
report to this institution. We have four 
beds we can offer after March 1. 

L. F. JOHNSON, Superintendent. 

Carversville, Pennsylvania. 


Has Your Religion Any Power? 


HERE have been many ways of regard- 

ing religion, and different persons today 
think of it differently. It is very common 
to speak of it as something which one 
“gets” or “accepts.” “He got religion,” the 
neighbors say, or “he has always kept his 
religion through every trial.” It is not un- 
common to think of it as a statement of 
belief or faith which a person holds. “I 
accept the doctrine of the Trinity, of the 
atonement, and of eternal life, and eternal 
punishment, therefore I have religion;” 
thus many a person explains his religion. 
To such an one it consists largely of correct 
definitions. Another class of persons cares 
nothing for definition; they consider re- 
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ligion to be a good life; they say: “I do 
about right, I live up to my light and I do 
not believe God will be hard on me.” 

There is still another way of viewing re- 
ligion. It is the power of God manifested 
in life. It does not begin with definitions, it 
does not consist of living about right, it is 
not something one “gets.” It comes and 
gets the person. He does not keep his re- 
ligion, but his religion keeps him. It is a 
power, a force, just as real and just as 
persistent as that which we call gravita- 
tion, and its effects are just as sure. No 
definitions of electricity would ever light a 
man’s house, or move a trolley car. The 
first step is to let the current in and the 
house becomes light, or the car moves. 
Everything bases itself on the ultimate, in- 
visible power, which is simply received. 
This is true of religion as it is of mechanics. 
There is no religion apart from God, and 
until a man comes to God and God gets him, 
the man is not truly religious. It consists 
first and last of possession—God’s posses- 
sion of us and our joy in the sense of his 
ownership. A_ religion without power 
would be like a gravitation which did not 
draw anything, or like electricity that had 
no force. Religion is spiritual gravitation. 
It draws the soul away from everything 
else to its true Central Sun. The first effect 
of it on a person is to beget love. Love is 
the unfailing sign of religion. A loveless 
religion is as impossible as a waterless 
ocean, or a treeless forest. If a man’s re- 
ligion does not flood him with love, it is 
the wrong kind of religion. 

We have been speaking of what religion 
seems to be, now a word about how it comes. 
There has been in our world but one Per- 
son who was perfectly divine and perfectly 
human. He revealed God and he showed 
what it means to be a son. He atso showed 
how to be a son, and he plainly said to the 
whole race, “I am the Way.” Religion 
means getting to God, Christ is the way 
and love is the sign.—Rufus M. Jones, in 
New York Christian Advocate. 


Pioneering in Astounding Ways 
By Frances L. Garside 


E associate the word “pioneer” with 

high boots, rough clothes, large hats, 
mules, plows, blazed trees, covered wagons, 
making a conglomerate picture of early days 
in our minds. Picturesque? Surely. Ex- 
citing patriotism and admiration? Without 
doubt. And when visioning a hero of early 
days, we put all these accoutrement in his 
background almost automatically. 

But there are pioneers in up-to-date cloth- 
ing, women pioneers wearing the pretty hats 
and gowns we associate with churchgoing, 
or social affairs, women whose pioneering is 
in the most astounding ways, for they are 
introducing in foreign lands that to which 
we have become so accustomed in our own 
lives we do not know there was ever 2 Jay 
cf beginning. 


For instance: The secretary for the 
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Young Women’s Christian Association who 
put the first ball in the first feminine hands 
in China was a pioneer. She blazed a trail 
then and there that is leading to play- 
grounds for children in China, for recrea- 
tion as a necessary part of every school cur- 
riculum. She is teaching China that char- 
acter building is taught in play more quick- 
ly than in any other way. Did you ever in 
retrospect discover that you were taught 
that trickery doesn’t pay when engaged in 
some game? That this was taught to you 
on the playground long before you came to 
it in the textbook? 


Another secretary in Japan is interesting 
girls in forming clubs, true of secretaries 
in a dozen foreign lands. They had never, 
the majority of them, heard of a girls’ club. 
But it is through the club idea that girls are 
taught leadership; it is the club that fosters 
initiative. 

More than this: It is through clubs that 
girls of different nationalities learn that all 
nations are as one in Christ; it is in the 
club that the girl forms a friendship with 


AA 


Christ’s Hammer 


I- I could hold within my hand 
The hammer Jesus swung, 
Not all the gold in all the land, 
Nor jewels countless as the sand, 
All in the balance flung, 
Could weigh the value of that thing 
Round which his fingers once did cling. 


If I could have the table he 
Once made in Nazareth, 
Not all the pearls in all the sea, 
Nor crowns of kings, or kings to be 
As long as men have breath, 
Could buy that thing of wood he made— 
The Lord of lords who learned a trade. 


Yes, but his hammer still is shown 
By honest hands that toil, 
And round his table men sit down, 
And all are equals, with a crown 
No gold nor pearls can soil. 
The shop at Nazareth was bare, 
But Brotherhood was builded there. 
—Charles M. Sheldon. 
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a girl of an enemy race, which will prove an 
influence for world peace when the world’s 
big dream comes true. Something over nine- 
teen nationalities of girls have become 
friendly through association in a girls’ club, 
a bit of pioneering done in Constantinople. 
As a result of forming students in Osaka, 
Japan, into clubs and interesting them as a 
body in evangelistic services, sixty girls in 
these clubs recently expressed the desire to 
become Christians. There are twenty-seven 
student associations in Japan, five in junior 
colleges and twenty-two in church high 
schools. There are, in addition, other stu- 
dent clubs composed of girls from govern- 
ment and private schools. But there was a 
day, not so very long since, when the stu- 
dent organization was a bit of pioneering. 

Miss Edna Snow, an Association Secre- 
tary in Montevideo, Uruguay, writes after 


a visit to Buenos Aires that the girls there 
wear such high heels that when she ap- 
peared on the streets with common sense 
heels, the men stopped and stared at her 
feet. Now, if they had vision, they would 
see in those low heels and broad, sensible 
soles, a pioneer making a trail to better 
health, and because of better health, greater 
advancement in the professions and business 
life, for all women. 

Then, there is a pioneering in a lighter 
vane, depending on how light wieners “set.” 
Miss Snow introduced the open road, organ- 
ized hikes, and wiener roasts to the girls 
of the Association in Montevideo. They had 
never before enjoyed the experience; every 
hike has been longer than the one preced- 
ing it, with more girls engaged, and the 
first time Miss Snow ran a stick through 
an American “hot dog” and thrust it over 
a blaze she did a bit of pioneering ‘that will 
remain among the achievements that are un- 
written and unsung, but that are achieve- 
ments nevertheless. 

For the “hot dog” marks a half-way peri- 
od of a perfect outing, it cements friend- 
ships, it allures as surely to the great out- 


doors as the view of a sunset from the top 
of a high hill. 


Riley’s Dream Comes True 


y= RILEY could look down from heaven 
today on a place of hope, a “land where 
dreams come true.” 

In a $2,000,000 haven of health, the first 
of its kind in the country, twenty “happy 
little cripples” have found promise of relief. 
And the Hoosier poet’s song of prophecy of 
a time when “nary child in Indianny will 
have curviture of the spine” has come true. 

Eight years ago James Whitcomb Riley, 
the bachelor who loved all children and 
wrote immortal poems about them, laid 
down his golden pen and waved farewell. 
But the noble nature of his spirit lingered 
on, and the Riley Hospital for Children, 
erected by the people of Indiana, is ready to 
perpetuate his dreams of cheer. 

The hospital had its inception in the 
minds and hearts of men and women com- 
posing the Riley Memorial Association. No 
monument, no edifice to him whose life was 
love itself, could be more fitting. The late 
war interfered with their plans, but in 1920 
the State legislature voted to make the pro- 
posed hospital a part of Indiana University 
and appropriated $125,000 as a nucleus for 
the building fund. Then it set aside $75,000 
a year for two years and $50,000 annually 
thereafter as a maintenance fund. 

Popular subscription campaigns, im- 
mediately organized, added to the total a 
sum of $1,086,056. Forty of the State’s 
ninety-two counties have subscribed, and 
campaigns are progressing in the remainder. 

In 1923 the legislature appropriated an 
additional $150,000 for a power plant to 
serve the Riley Hospital, the Robert Long 
Hospital, and the Indiana School of Medi- 
cine, which, with the City Hospital, situated: 
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only a few blocks away, comprise one of 
the greatest hospital units in the United 
States. 

With the present capacity of one hundred 
and twenty patients a month, the hospital 
is to have additional facilities, making pos- 
sible the accommodation of a total of four 
hundred or more children a month and, ap- 
proximately 3,500 a year. The new build- 
ings will include another service unit and 
a convalescent home to be erected by the 
Rotary clubs of Indiana at a cost of 
$250,000. A twenty-five acre park and 
playground is to be added. 

Any practicing physician or surgeon in 
the State may bring his patient to the hos- 
pital and there care for him. The services 
of a full staff of doctors and nurses, regu- 
larly attached to the hospital, will be at 
command. Admission to the institution is 
gained through application to the county 
courts, the judges to decide whether the in- 
valid’s parents shall pay for the treatment 
and, if so, in what amount. 

Those who cannot afford to pay will be 
given the same attention, in the same wards, 
as the others and will be allowed to stay un- 
til cured. The county from which they come 
will bear the expense. Any child in the 
State under sixteen years of age will be ad- 
mitted. Already there have been seventy- 
five applicants from forty counties. 

Mark Noble, 10, of Decatur, Indiana, 
helpless for seven years as the result of an 
attack of infantile paralysis, was the first 
patient to be treated. His brave spirit and 
unyielding confidence have been a joyful ex- 
ample for the other little cripples and a re- 
compense to those whose sacrifices have 
made possible his chance to run and play 
as normal boys and girls do. 

Authors, educators, business and profes- 
sional men and women have been instru- 
mental in making the hospital a reality, and 
prominent among them are George Ade, 
Booth Tarkington, and Meredith Nicholson, 
all Indiana authors; William Lowe Bryan, 
president of Indiana University; Frederick 
Shortemier, Secretary of State; George A. 
Ball of Muncie, manufacturer and philan- 
thropist, and Dr. Carleton B. McCullough, 
who was Riley’s personal physician.—The 
Dayton Journal. 


Some Ministers I Have Known 
(Continued from page nine) 


was member of both its finance and execu- 
tive committees. 

In his home town he was repeatedly 
elected on the town board. His business 
judgment was regarded so highly that 
people came to him from far and near to 
secure his counsel in their business or other 
affairs. In all these associations he was 
kind and sympathetic and so was held in the 
highest esteem. 

For the past three years his health has 
been declining, and in December he was re- 
moved to the hospital at Albany for ex- 
amination and treatment. It was evident 
very soon that he could not survive; ana 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


yet up to the last, even when he was un- 
able to recognize his attendants, he was 
able to pray intelligently and connectedly. 
His prayer habit was so much a part of 
his life that it remained strong in spite of 
his extreme physical weakness. 

The end came on Wednesday evening, 
January 7, 1925, when he was sixty-five 
years old. He is survived by his sorrowing 
widow, Mrs. Ardella Gove, with whom he 
had lived so happily for almost forty years, 
and by his two sisters, Myrta and Maggie 
Gove. 

The funeral was held at the Christian 
Church in Rural Grove, on Sunday after- 
noon, January 11, 1925. The Odd Fellows 
and the Red Men, with both of whom he 
was in membership, were present, and a 
great throng of people who filled the church 
to its utmost capacity. The service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Martyn Summerbell, who was 
assisted by our Brother O. T. Headley or 
Charleston, and Rev. F. Simmons, the Re- 
formed minister at Glenn, New York, who 
had been a close friend of our brother from 
boyhood days. After the service the caskez 
was taken by the family elgnt miles to 
Canajoharie and placed in the Mortuary 
Chapel for the winter. 

It was a strong and faithful man whom 


NLM 


f I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 
If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; tf morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain,— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take, 
And stab my spirit broad awake. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


i 
we have lost and he will be missed sadly 


in many departments of our general worx. 
Lakemont, New York. 


Furs and Agonies 


F women who wear furs could see one 

furry animal caught in a trap, struggling 

to tear itself loose, and see it die slowly of 

cold, thirst, hunger, fright, or injury, or all 

these agonies together, they would cease 
calling fur garments beautiful. 

If they could see a trapped animal which 
had only a stump instead of a leg or a 
tail, proving that it had been caught before 
and had torn itself loose or had bitten its 
leg off getting loose, they would know that 
furs are obtained by ghastly cruelty. 

Furs are beautiful on their original own- 
ers, the wild free animals. When made into 
garments and trimmings for decorations, 
they cease to be truly decorative because 
they mean agony and death. 

There are plenty of fabrics for warmth, 
quite as warm as skins before they are 
padded. But the excuse of needing furs for 
warmth has been openly abandoned by the 
wearing of summer furs and by the wear- 
ing of bands and small trimmings of furs. 
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Foolish excuses are given by wearers of 
furs. They say they are not to blame be- 
cause they didn’t kill the animals. They re- 
fuse to know that the buyer, however re- 
mote from the trap in the snow, is the real 
cause of the killing. 

They say the animal is already dead, so 
they might as well wear it because it can’t 
be brought back to life. They refuse to 
know that the one fur sold must be replaced 
by another. Buying a fur sentences another 
animal to die in a trap. 

They say I didn’t buy this—it was given 
to me. But wearing a gift fur helps keep 
the fashion going, and encourages other 
people to buy and wear other furs. 

The final buyer and the wearer are re- 
sponsible for all the traps and trappers, and 
all the long agonies.—Western Press Com- 
mittee. 

o 


Now, when the world is moving with 
tolerable smoothness, men within the 
Church are apt to imagine that the course 
of things can be regulated and controlled 
by a Synod of Rabbis, or a Bench of 
Bishops, or a Committee of the General 
Assembly. These settle everything, even 
the limits of God’s grace and man’s devo- 
tion. They tithe mint and anise and cumin; 
but, as for the weightier matters of the 
law, they are convinced that these were 
settled long ago, at Jerusalem or Nicaea or 
Geneva. It is precisely when the founda- 
tions of all the world are shaken that the 
weightier matters emerge and assert them- 
selves. Then the ultimate question as to 
whether life has any spiritual significance 
at all is sure to come to the surface for 
reconsiderationAdam C. Welch, D. D., in 


“Visions of the End.” 
o 


One cannot think that any holy earthly 
love will cease, when we shall be like the 
angels of God in heaven. Love here must 
shadow our love there, deeper because spir- 
itual, without any alloy from our sinful 
nature and in fulness of the love of God. 
But as we grow here by God’s grace will be 
our capacity for endless love. So, then, if 
by our very suffering we are purified, and 
our hearts enlarged, we shall, in that end- 
less bliss, love more those whom we loved 
here, than if we had never had that sorrow, 
never been parted.—Edward B. Pusey. 

o 


Obedience to God’s law of the tithe adds 
to our personal happiness, our spiritual and 
temporal prosperity, and the building up 
and stabilizing of our Christian character 
as does no other habit in our lives. The only 
possible method by which we laymen can 
bring our religion into practical use to our- 
selves and others every working hour of our 
daily lives is by obedience to the law of the 
tithe which was instituted for the benefit of 
the tithers themselves.—Thomas Kane. 


o 


“What we weave in time we must wear in 
eternity.” 








